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a girl in a gossamer gown 


Every woman longs to include a lace dress in her wardrobe 
frail loveliness is so becoming, so kind to her appearance. 
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uilty twit 


The reproach of extravagance need never give a wing 
E\ 
expense of dry cleaning can be saved by the use of filmy Lux dia 
whipped up to a rich foam in hot water—then cooled until bat 
lukewarm -and the cleansing suds squeezed through and thr 
the filmy fabric. 


t 
Cll 





A thick towel to absorb most of the moisture, a gentle pul! 
shape with the fingers betore it is ironed on the wt 
side with a warm iron, over a deep pad of soft blat 
and the lace is restored to the freshness of its first 
loveliness, without damage to a single delicate thre 
or the faintest loss of colour. Lace fichus and f1 
present no difficulties 

Don't accept substitutes for Lux—so-called “ heap’ loose flake 
masquerading as Lux. Lux costs a little more than s 
but saves its cost many times over. Economise by b 
Lux in the big new 10d packet. Lever Brothers Limited 


uy in cartons 
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‘ It is the quality rather than the quantity of food a 
i taken that teally matters, particularly in the ' i 
i cases of delicate people and those of advanced i 
ii age, whose appetites are poor. In addition to ii 
’ their ordinary meals, or to replace them, they need MN 
i a food that supplies the nourishment required il 
Wl without placing any strain on the digestion. Hu 
n Ml 
hil o 
kw fi 
‘ IN 
I ni 
q i 
hl It 
( M| 
! i 
I meets the i iti i 
i * “8 case in every respect—it is a complete food IN 
: rich in brain, nerve and body building elements, and is nt 
Ml particularly easy of digestion. It soothes the nerves and IM 
MT ree bodily and mental activity. The *‘Allenburys’ iM 
: te = - pene et mn by the addition of I] 
i g water. It has a delicate flavour which is | 
: acceptable even to the most fastidious. 
ty 
fi EASY TO MAKE PLEASANT TO TAKE H 
hi Obtainable from all Chemists iM 
i PRICES - 2/1 and 4/- Ik 
H Senda ee 2s Soe sample Sree ‘ 
@ Allen & Hanburys Ltd. * toxpox?ecs"" 
|) oar yi 
=s == 9S 9S oS oS > SS = os oS SS Se Se See Ss See Ee e=e=sS 








Eat Skippers 
for tea! 


FREE GIFT. 


Send label from a tin of 
** Skippers "’ to Angus Wat- 
son and Company, Limited, 
44EllisonPlace, Newcastle 
upon-Tyne, in return for 
** Bestway "’ Ready - to- 
Serve Recipe Book Free. 
This book shows how to 
serve all kinds of meals 
without cooking and con- 
tains particulars of two 
interesting Competitions. 
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SHEETS & PILLOW CASES” 


are as good as the overalls of the same name 

Sound fabric, carefui make, special finisli 

and soft texture ensure both lasting wear 
and permanent satisfaction. 

Ask for Hercules Sheets and Pillow Cases 

—obtainable through the leading drapers. 

Joshua Hoyle & Sons, Ltd., 50 Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Wholesale and S ipping only supplied 























New additions to Cassell's 
Half = Crown Fiction 


A Castle to Let 


MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 





Prairie Fires 
ANNIE S. SWAN 


A Flame of Fire 
JOSEPH HOCKING 
The League of the 


Scarlet Pimpernel 
BARONESS ORZCY 











Cassell's, La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4. 
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Holidays call for a “Kodak” 


Holidays! Thetime to make Kodak” 
pictures ; the time for the open 
air —- gardening, walking, motor- 
ing, cycling, picnicing, tennis, golf, 
cricket—the very time to start your 
album of happy memories. Get 
your Kodak” now and make pic- 
tures of all your jolly outdoor times. 





You cannot afford | 


to run risks with 


<' ATI outdoors 
wsktjauz | nwites your 


“Kodak ” 


Ask your nearest Kodak dealer 


to show you the latest models 


! 
i ' 
the vellow carton.” i Kodak Ltd., 
ees Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


taken again 


Avoid all uncer 


Film, the Film 
that will never 
“let you down” 
Kodak Film is 


known all over the 


{ 

1 

! 

tainty ; use Kodak ' 
1 

' 

' 

\ 


world as “the de 


pendable Film in 
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Just Wrap Your Old Umbrella 


in paper, tie to a hoard or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P.O. for 7/6. By next post it will 
come back “as good as new,” re-covered with 


\ | 


our “ Defiance” Union and securely packed 
Postage on Foreign Orders 2 extra on each 
Umbrella. A post one will bring you our 


“Detiance ” Umbrellas, 
covering umbrellas from 


illustrated Catalogue of 
and patterns for re 
B- upwards. 


“) 


—_—— 
SS STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, BLACKSURN. 





FRE E BOOK. 500 Delightful Illustrations. Studies 


Window Curtains, new charm for the Modern 
Send Now, Pleasing Results. 68 years’ repu- 

y. **The Weavethat Wears,”’ “Direct 
ee ‘the Sees. * Curtains, wide variety for every 
type ot Window. Imperial Hem Curtains. Silk 
Sunfast Colour Nets, Filet Nets, Musiins, Casement 
Curtains, Cretonnes, Linens, Laces, 


|S. PEACH & SONS, 120, The Looms, NOTTINGHAM 


I se. 
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Family fi 7 


At seaside or fireside 
CEPHOS is the famil 
| friend, ever ready to help and relieve th 
pains of HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
NEURITIS and RHEUMATISM. 





In most households this famous nerve 
remedy occupies a proud place in th 
medicine chest with the full approval of 


the family doctor. 
Safe and certain 


All chemists and st 


1every dose. Keepa cet 
res, in powders and tablets, 13a P 


Cepho 


Reg? 


Physicians Remedy 


relief i 2 


% 


5 


HAVE YOU COCKROACHES? You 


can’t keep them if you use 


BLATTIS, 
THE GUARANTEED SCIENTIFIC 
REMEDY WHICH HAS STOOD 
TEST OF 30 YEARS. 
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Coctroaches. 





fy 
5 
ie 
: |3| Tins, 1/4, 2/6, 4'6 post free from 
8 Sole Makers: HOWARTHS, 
| 473, Creuksmoor, Sheffield, or 
~sigatinty Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 











DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE, 





But restore yourgrey and 
faded hairs totheir natural 
colour with 

IR RESTORER, 


rin @ few day, 


| DON’T LOOK OLD! 


LOCKYER’S Suiphur HA 
the 


Its quality of deepening greyness t former 





thus securing @ preserved appearance s enabled thousands to retaia 
their position 2/- Sold Everywhere. 2) 

pocayerw ences meen ee the Hair and restores the natural colour. [t 
cleanses the s nd makes the st perfect Hair Dressing 

This waited Hair Kestorer is prepared by the great Hair 
Specialists, J. PHervr & Co., Ltd, 12 Bed Laboratories, Londoa, 
$.E.1,and can be obtained direct from th by post, or from aly 


Chemists and Stores throughout the world 


SUL SOL 











his famous lotion quickly removes geben 1S, ennsurif 
complexion, The slightest rash, taintest spot, imtabie es, Sista 
blotches, obstinate eczema, disappear by applying SUL! {OLIN 
which renders the skin tless, soit, clear, supple, comfortable, for 
42 years it has been the remedy for ‘ 
| hruptions Psoriasis Eczema Bl ches 
| Pimples Roughness Scurt Spots 
Redness Rashes Acne Rosea 
| Sulpholine is prepared by t e great Skin Soe ialists, J. PB pHx & CO 
1 td, 12 Bedtord Laboratories, Lor S. E.1, and is sold in botues 


1B and 3% obtained direct ‘from them by post of trou 4 


ar 


It can be 


vemists and Stores throughout the world 








President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL For CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, F.2, 
which deals with larzer numbers of children than any other 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications 
for admission and 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Con. Lorp Woe. Cecir., C.V.0. T.GLENTON-KERR, Sec 





Chairman: 








| WONDER- ~WORKER 


RR da 


IDS, an d all ae yer 
ure. Insta 

S. NO MEDICINES 
Price 78. 
Ne dis 


(Patented) for PILES, H A M( 
TROUBLES. A natural, unfa 
ing and comforting NO DOCTI\ 

a Laste a life-time. 
To he Inserted in the Rectum 
unt Naneen nese To enjoy good 
or woman sh Id be without 
the world, or dive t from Wonder Worker 00. asia 
Bouth Place, London, E.C.2, with complete instre art 
wrappers, post free on receipt of Post. Offce Order Ser “ 
Money returned if dissatisne Bookiet free 
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Great Faith n PHOSFERINE 
For 


Nervous 
Disorders 
and 
Sleeplessness 


NURSE EARDLEY 


writes :— 





S a Private Nurse I have great faith in Phosferine. 
For the past four years, when I have felt at all run 
down, due to night duty or overworking, I have taken 
Phosferine, and it never fails to build me up. It is a great 
tonic, and I do recommend it for all run-down conditions. 
It is wonderful for Rheumatism, Sleeplessness, Nervous 

Diseases, and Anemia.” 
(196, Wilmslow Road, Fallowfield, Manchester. 15th April, 1925.) 


From the very first day you take PHOSFERINE you will gain new 

confidence, new life, new endurance. It makes you eat better and 

sleep better, and you will look as fit as you feel. Phosferine is 
given with equally good results to the children. 


PHOSFERINE 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 


Influenza Neuralgia Lassitude Nerve Shock 
Debility Maternity Weakness Neuritis Malaria 
Indigestion Weak Digestion Faintness Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag Headache 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Anemia Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size. 
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Perfect Feeding is | 
a Baby’s Birthright | 


It is a duty to infants deprived of mother’s milk 
to see that they are not the losers. Your dut 
is entirely fulfilled when you give baby Mellin’s 
ood, for, prepared as directed, it is a wonder 
fully successful equivalent of mother’s milk. 
Perfect digestion, delightful contentment, ° eas 
teething, increased weight, firm flesh with the 
lovely dimples that make a_ thriving baby so 


charming—all these results give mothers perfect 


5S 





confidence in 


lins Food 


Baby Winstone of DB 





Mel 













: Sampl. and descriptive book — : , : : 

let sent post free on recvipt Mellin’s Food is the food with a record : its 
of 6d. in stamps. Particulars k 

of a unique “Progress Book” reputation is the result of universal experience 
also sent. 

MELLIN’S FOOD, LTD., : of doctors, nurses and mothers. 


- 
LONDON, S.E.15. 

















00,000 RUGS 





CARRIAGE 
2 GIVEN AWAY 
EXTRA Remarkable Testimonials. 
:5 Fourth Aveuu Garden Village 
i Mr WoL. Stantn enw’ M4 1: Thig Phenomenai Gffer is 1 
“Send me r Prudential to the readers of Zhe Oudver, J 
Bruss« te Ca and Rug Il was 
interested to ws , ae 1925. ¢ rec t 
ren eee _Sms ie: of FO. for "19/6 
you 19 years a ut was t 4 2 
ut. You can a ate that I have we will forward 
sition” which — bought ot co: @irect from our 
lace well i looms to your address, one of 


‘‘Prudential’’ Brusselette 
Real SEAMLESS WOVEN 


CARPETS 





vA rent ht erage “ory 
x . {\ s— and Jarge nove 
Sur to cover any ordinary-sizcd Ff 
EZ = ‘ ‘ FREE RUGS 


Py. es 
<a 
= 2 
- 
Met 
"dhe ” POST FREE. 


middle profits, Over 40 ) sold during the past 12 months. Money willingly refunded if not approved. ‘I 








Testimonials received 


Repeat Orders received from the Royal Palace, Stockholm i ble Linens 
GALAXY ILLUSTRATED BARGAIN CATALOGUE of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen and Cotton Bedspreads, Quilts = t 
Bedsteads, Linoleums, Blanket:. Curtains Conper Kerbs, Fire Brasses, Cutlery, Tapestry Covers, etc., Post Free, “ « 
The Quiver,June, 192 Established over half-a-century 


F. HODGSON & SONS Bep:,0). Mavafacture:s WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS 
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THAT/ENDURE No. 3. 


QUEEN NEFERTITI 
wife of Tutankhamen, Pharaoh 
of Egypt,taken from the bust 
found in the tomb recently dis- 
covered by Lord Carnarvon 
and Mr. Howard Carter. 


Among the things which have 
never been surpassed in the 
world, connoisseurs include, 
because of its haunting beauty 
and exquisite workmanship, 
the lately discovered bust of 
Queen Nefertiti. The exqui- 
site loveliness of the features 
gives pleasure always, just as, 
though in a different way, one 
recalls gratefullythe fragrance 
and pleasing quality of 


PLA YE R’‘*S 
Navy Cut Cigarettes 


a ployer” 
wnt 


P.1184 



































Contractors to the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 
THE WELL-KNOWN HOUSE 
For UNIFORMS 


CAPS—APRONS— 























DRESSES—COLLARS—CUFFS, etc., for 
waa ~ WAITRESSES, 
wy “ne \| PARLOUR- 
Ahhh MAIDS, 
(arveo HOUSE- 
THE WELL-KNOWN MAIDS, etc. 
HOUSE FOR 
EVERYTHING | UNIFORMS. || 
FOR MAIDS een <  l SEND 
R ee DRESSES, crc. | FOR THIS 
W)C. |For waitresses p| 
‘Ss & yes partour-mains.p| “47 ALOGUE, 
or | HOUSE- “MAIDS Containing 
f— /M As suppiizoro | Over 50 ILLUS- 
r } ) THE PRINCIPAL TRATIONS 
Lonpon C.uas. } of MAIDS’ 
i UNIFORMS, 
THEATRES, 
E&8R.GARROULD ~~~ ¢f- asin: Tite 








150 rol62 EDGWARE R® LONDOW.W N.W.2.| 


E. & R. GARROULD, 


MAIDS’ OUTFITTERS, 
150-162 Edgware Rd., London, W.2. 














| RENOVATE YOUR HOME 


} WwitTH 


RIGLITENI 
THE SUPER 
FURNITURE POLISH 


Here is an entirely new Furniture Polish 
that REALLY WILL GIVE YOUR FURNI- 
TURE A _ BRILLIANT AND LASTING 
GLASS-LIKE SURFACE IN HALF THE 
USUAL TIME. NON-GREASY and a 
SPLENDID PRESERVATIVE, it is un- 


questionably THE FINEST POLISH ON | 


THE MARKET. Get a tin to-day. 

If you cannot obtain BrigHteniT locally, 
write to the Inventors and Sole Manufac- 
turers—B.H.T. & Co., Ltd., 122, Shaftesbury 


Avenue, and a FREE SAMPLE TIN will | 


be sent by return. 

DO NOT ACCEPT SUBSTITUTES. ASK 
FOR AND SEE THAT YOU OBTAIN THE 
GENUINE BrigHteniT FURNITURE POLISH 
SOLD IN TINS IN THREE SIZES, 8d., 1 
and 1/6, or post free at tiid., 13 and1/19 
Obtainable from the Army and Navy Stores. 


? YOU SHOULD 


: TRY THE NEW Bright 

: NON-SLIP FLOOR POLISH It gives a ca t 
: non-slippery polished surface. Sold in three sizes 
> Bd., I/- and 1/6, or post free at Ilid., | 11/1 


B.H.T. & CO., LTD, 122, SHAFTESBURY 
AVENUE, LONDON, Ww.c.2. 



















For Sponging 
Clothes and Carpets 


Cloudy 


Sole Makers: G. ae 





For Washing 
oes 








CHIVERS 4 


CLEANS CARPETS LIKE NEW 
One od. ball ar nd a damp cloth will clean ey 
a large Car} Sample 2d. Stamp. 


Fr. CHIVERS & Co., Ltd., 
9 Albany Works, Bath. 













LOVELY COMPLEXIONS 
tHrousH LOVELY PUDDINGS! 


BROWNS BARLEY KERNELS 
ONE BOX &’MAKES IO PUDDINGS. 

















The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


completely overcome Drarngss and 
Heap Notsss, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears 
as glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, 
comfortable. Worn months without 
removal. Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 


A. WALES CO., 168 Ct. Portiand St., LONDON, W.1. 





THE R. 














For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 1-2 & 46 
], Goddard & Sons, Station Street, Leicester. 





You can make Prime Beer at home 


{rom a Qd. bottle of 
MASON’S 


Extract of Herbs 


and it only costs 
Gd. per gallon. 


COOD! IT’S MASON’S. 


Newpatt & Mason Lrv., 
NotrincHaM. 
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Chivers 


Flavoured with Rive Fruit Juices. The family 
and visitors, children and adults, all delight in 
CHIVERS’ JELLIES—they are delicious, whole- 
some and refreshing. 

CHIVERS & SONS, LTD. 
The Orchard Factory, Histon, Cambridge. 
OSM eect 





TO CURE BACKACHE. 


A SPECIALIST’S ADVICE. 


Backache, that excruciating, agonizing pain in the 
small of the back which almost drives one crazy, 
and often makes the slightest movement torture, is 
almost invariably due to the failure of the kidneys 
to do their work properly. The first thing that 
happens when the kidneys begin to fail is the 
deposit of uric acid crystals, which usually first 
make their presence felt in the nerve sheaths in the 
big muscles of the back and hips. Whenever the 
condition occurs, there are two things to be done: 
first, dissolve out the uric acid crystals, and second, 
restore the natural tone and vigour of the kidneys, 
so that the uric acid which continually forms in the 
body is filtered from the blood and flushed out of 
the system in a natural manner instead of being 
permitted to ‘collect and crystallize as described 
above. Formerly, to accomplish these two objects 
it was necessary to take expensive courses of treat- 
ment at famous springs, but an eminent scientist 
has recently discovered that the same result may be 
secured at slight expense by drinking, three or four 
times a day, a glass of water in which has been 
dissolved a teaspoonful of refined A/kia Saltrates. 
These saltrates, which in their refined form enable 
you to reproduce the curative and medicinal pro- 
perties of the most famous springs, and are obtain- 
able of any chemist, will, in a few days, not only 
remove all uric acid from the blood, thus causing 
backache, rheumatism, and lumbago to disappear, 
but they will also at the same time entirely restore 
the kidneys to normal activity and perfect health, 
thus guaranteeing freedom from future attacks. 












HAIR TINT 
tints grey or faded hair 
any natural shade d 
sired—brown, dark 
brown, light brown or 
black. It is permanent 
and washable, has no 
grease, and does not 
} burn the hair. It 
| used by over a milli 
| people. Medical certificate accompanies ez ach 
} bottle. Of all Chemists, Stores and Hair 
dressers, 2/6 or direct :— 

HINDES, Ltd., 1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. 
|< —— 



























WOOD BROS. 
eo} 
Aa 
7, WEAR. 


(As supplied Royady ama Soctety,) 


; TAILORED To MEASURE. 
Vood Br Y have s } 





=. 


t tailor. By 
ting ‘MaITURNCS 


ito every 





appearar 
design 
at’ Frock 
Accouch 
6, Ce 
) . a y Corsets fre 811. 
at Bros. — tuppiy ev erything Yor Baby from Birth. 
The Pall satisfaction or money refunded 
“ neg. » ~«=©6 WOOD B ,_ Ltd, (Maternity Wear — » 
Anto.n>'t~, oH Be . Mary’ 8 Street, Mancheste 
from 52/6 (The Or rer nity Wear )@ 


e 











The ideal 
ipreparation 


¥ om ER see: 

: Sponge P , 
Sandwiches, : Chocolate or 

i Swiss Rolls, : Raspberry 


etc. etc. 














Sponge 


Write for Recipe Booklet. 


1D. 





flavours 











: THE ORIGINAL BRIGHTON | 6d. per packet. 





GREENS of BRIGHTON, 











Cook—~ 
Roget a" e- 





A SQUARE 
MEAL 
FOR 34d. 


Wickless Oil Stove 


Roast with the BES Oven and boil or 


fry with your own pots and pans for 
id. an hour. 





wv "Regulate Your Interior Traffic 
s and travel by the Holloway 
Health-Way, as hundreds of 
thousands have done since the reign of King 
William the Fourth (close upon a hundred 
years). HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 
Work for the People’s Good. They are the 
World-famed Family Pills Invaluable for 
Constipation, Indigestion, for Purifying the 
Blood and Stimulating the Liver, Kidneys 
and Stomach They can be obtained of all 
Chemists and Stures. Prices 1/3, 3/-, 5/-. 

THOMAS HOLLOWAY, 

113, Southwark St., London, S.E.1, 


Follow the 
daily cleaning, no mess— 


HOLLOWAY Real cleanliness. 
HEALTH: WAY < No smoke, no smell, no 


4 


The BES burns vaporised paraffin—not oil 
giving intense blue gas flame. 

One gallon of paraffin lasts 30 hours —Rea 
economy. 

Takes no longer to cook or boi! 
Real efficiency. 

No wick trimming, no 


than gas— 






4 
/ a 









priming Real advantages, 
No pumping,therefore non- 
explosive—Real 
With remov- 
able radiator it “<= 
is an efficient 
heater; an 


a all - the - year - 

FF round _ stove. 

a Call, or send 
OP 


safety. 

















for descrip - 

Per Large Tin = booklet 

CLEANS GREASE 

FROM YOUR GAS STOVE 
KLEENOFF COOKER 





Also Supplied 


CLEANING JELLY MODELS 
will —— we ease grease from an 
your Cooke t ) ded . 
the ‘setaaieal yp hey “ apmantan PRICES : 
and leading Stores. Ask your Iron- Single 
monger, roce or Gas Co . 
for it. ‘If they io not stock send Burner 37/6 Double Burner 
Sawa 7, 6d, for TRIAL, SAMPLE, post Stove with 
. Sa v4 free from Double Oven on Stand 
i IY ( ) Burner 55/- ' 
Me — he KLEENOFF C9(Dept.S i cota dii « « «ii 


33. St. Mary-at- Hill. London. EC3. No. 2 oven for one burner of Double stove, 29/3 
No. 3 oven for both burners of 
Double stove, 45/- 


RHEUMATISM [| *«. 26 


CURED IN 3 DAYS. 
Albany, W. Australia 
Sirs—Two-and-t-half years ye Rheumatic 
Torture made my hands so bad that I was 
unable to work, and the swellings all over 
my body prevented me from stooping. 
I had tried a number of remedies. but to 
ho purpose, untill tried Urace. It has 
- on God's blessing to me, the only means 
f healing my pain and swelling. 
I seemed to be a new woman after 3 
ds pt A atment. The pain left as if by 
tuagic and I have been well ever gine e 
Yours faithfully, Mrs. A. COLBE N 
URACE, and URACR alone, can cure Rheumatism. It . reetly 
tta ks the cause—uri ii—«ts sand expels it from the tem 
if prevents its reappearance ia why it CURES and ¢ rt x ES 
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Ql KLY. 13, 3/- a  5j- per box, rom Loofs, Timothy White Cc To ont 

1 bs ore and all Chemists and St res, or direct from the t fy ACI mst? a . 

Lat ories, (Dept. 57), 82, St. Thomas Street, London, 5.E. 1. Melchior’ a ote 

geneneenese ¢ New™ 

yooeweceoes . P , 
’ . 
Pe : GET | R Write Clea 
: ‘ 
: & Bie | : THEM : 
® : : ‘ 
‘per box | ' | oe NOW : 





ivasadeanll CURE RHEUMATIOM Retest! 


























* Theres a smile 
in every piece ” 


ie as ACKINIOSNS 





Toffee de Luxe 


Toffee de luxe costs only 4d. more per oz. 
than ordinary toffee,and it’s worth it ! @ 101 








"WY JOUN MACKINTOSH & SONS LTD. HALIFAX 
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N @ourage « «© «© A Praver 
S| AFRAGRANT MINUTE | 
5 make us brave,”” I heard her |X 
vw ! , : + ner A 
5 EVERY MORNING! say, and, looking up, I caught her |A 
G eye. ‘ Yes, brave,” cried she, [© 
N ' **to tread the way with cheerfulness until |i 
N Here is one of those we die.” “It’s not much use,” said she |\) 
9 wholly charming prose to me, “ to live, unless we can be brave. | 
S For else we might go bitterly all our |2 
N poems by Wilhelmina vexed hours, right to the grave.” S 
N Stitch. Every day you It’s only courage makes worth while N 
N ; this curious muddle we call life: to |\ 
e will find one of these hearten others with a smile and lessen |Y 
8 delicate, helpful writings somewhat pain and strife. q 
CG 5 of th **Lord, make us brave!” Oh! |& 
N on page » oF the lovely phrase—I hear it ringing in m 
fx : . y 
N ears ; a re-occurring song of praise that 
q eat ee. strengthens, uplifts, cheers. I think when |X 
S ~ en oe as om 
5 DAILY GRAPHIC troubles gather fast, or when my sun 
is | begins to set, “* Lord, make me brave |C 
\) comets { ast!” wi y "Il Is 
N ONE PENNY ONLY on vey will be the words I'll |S 
5 if WILHELMINA StTitTcu, | 
Sy a 
Ss - - 
rw ia2 DULL 2 DL NZ? DN 2D 














Cassell’s Petand Live Stock Series 


To those who keep pets for pleasure, and live stock for profit—in a small way—this series 
of little handbooks will prove of the greatest service, and are reliable beyond question. 


1/ Each Of all Newsagents and _ Booksellers, 





net or 1/9 Post Free from the Publishers. 
PIGEONS : 


AND HOW TO KEEP THEM 
LT.-COL. A. H. OSMAN, O.B.E. 


Valuable advice is given on the selection of stock, 
its management, feeding and breeding, and the 
treatment for diseases of pigeons 


BEE-KEEPING UP TO DATE 
A. B. FLOWER, F.E.S. 


Explicit directions for proper handling and manipu- 
lation of bees, also treatment of diseases in bees. 


YOUR DOG _ ROBERT LEIGHTON 


Valuable information on the training, feeding, and 
general treatment of a do »z. Also first-aid hints 
in fact, everything a dog-owner ought to know, 


CANARIES : ¢ 
AND HOW TO KEEP THEM 
F. J. S. CHATTERTON 


A guide to the successful keeping and rearing of 
canaries, either as pets or for breeding purposes 


MODERN PIG-KEEPING 


H. P. JAQUES 
Written primarily for the small man, but anyone 
who keeps pigs will find this book a valuable guide 
to making the pig pay. 


DUCKS AND GEESE : 
AND HOW TO KEEP THEM 
ae ae gata 


What are the best breeds t fo —— 
tion, or for table purposes ? ‘Ho Ww should they be 
housed and fed > These and a h« yther 
important points are dealt with in th is < ia 


POPULAR CAGE BIRDS 
JOHN ROBSON 


densa sritative information and directions on the 
f these 


proper management, keeping, and breeding of 


de lis shtful pets. 


PRACTICAL RABBIT- 
KEEPING GEORGE A. TOWNSEND 


This book will meet the needs of everyone wh 
s in™ for rabbit-keeping, either as pets or for 
exhit xition purpo 


FOWLS : 
AND HOW TO KEEP THEM 
ROSSLYN MANNERING 


for profit making, oF 


who keeps fowls 
ok a real prac 


will find this bo 


Everyone 
merely as a hobby, 
tical hel. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4. 
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Free Yourself of Rupture Without 
Pain, Operation, or Loss of Time. 


FOR the benefit of our readers we take pleasure in publish- 
ing the Brooks Offer to save all who are ruptured from 
wearing trusses and other painful makeshifts that do not cure. 


The Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd., gladly sends this remarkable Appliance 
ON TRIAL to prove that it holds the rupture back, keeps it in place, 
prevents it coming down or slipping out, and finally cures it entirely. 


O man or woman ever can 
look and feel his or her 
best while suffering the torment, 
p-in, and discomfort of rupture. 
Every day that you sulfer 
from rupture—every hour ot 
truss torture that you endure— 
after you read this page ts your 
own fault, 

For many years we have been 
telling you that no truss will 
ever help you. We have told 
you about the harm trusses are 
doing. We have told you that 
the only truly comfortable, sani- 
tary, and scientific device for 
holding rupture is the Brooks 
Rupture Appliance. 

Now we offer to prove it to 
you, entirely at our risk. We 





Ten Reasons Why You 
Should Accept This Offer. 


1. It is absolutely the only 
Appliance embodying the 
principles that inventors have 
sought after for years, 


2. The Appliance for re- 
taining the rupture cannot be 
thrown out of position, 


3. Being an air-cushion of 
soft rubber it clings closely 
to the body, yet never blisters 
or causes irritation. 


4. Unlike ordinary so-called 
pads, it is not cumbersome 
or ungainly. 


will send you a Brooks Rupture 
Appliance on trial. If you really 


From a photograph of Mr. C. EB, 


Brooks, inventor of the Appliance, 5. 


It is small, soft, and pli- 


want to be rid of your rupture 
fill out the coupon below and 
mail it to-day. 

Instead of wearing a steel 
spring or inflexible harness, try 
the velvet-soft Brooks Appliance. 

Instead of the hard pad of a truss, use the 
soft rubber automatic air-cushion of a Brooks 
Appliance. 


from hits 
ruptured, 
Appliance 


write 
Co., 


The Brooks Appliance clings to you without 
force, and you are hardly conscious of its 
presence. And, above all else, it HOLDS always. 


Over 253,000 People have ac- 
cepted this Offer. Why not you ? 


Doesn’t that prove that the Brooks Appliance 
is not an experiment but a positive success— 
that it does all we claim for it? Among these 
253,000 men, women, and children there must 
be hundreds whose condition was identical with 
yours. Can you afford not to investigate and 
satisfy yourself when it costs you nothing to 
prove what the Brooks Appliance will do for you? 

Many hundreds of physicians and surgeons 
recommend the Brooks Appliance and condemn 
trusses as more harmful and dangerous than any 

ther Method of retaining and treating rupture. 


Men, Women and Children Find the 
Brooks Appliance Equally Effective. 

No matter if your rupture is old and severe or 
ily recently developed, no matter if you are 


young or old, you should not fail to profit by this 
No-Risk Trial Offer. 





years ago, and patented the Appliance 
personal / 


Lane, London, VW [Ca 


who cured himself of rupture over 30 able, and positively cannot be 
— detected through the clothing. 

exvpertence, 

to-day to Brooks 


} 6. The soft, pliable bands do 
td, 80 Chancery 


not give one the unpleasant 
sensation of wearing a harness, 


7. Nothing to get foul; it can be washed 
without any injury. 


8. There are no metal springs in the 
Appliance to torture one by cutting and 
bruising the flesh, 


g. All materials are the very best that 
money can buy, making it a durable and safe 
appliance to wear. 


10. Our reputation is so thoroughly estab- 
lished and our prices so reasonable, our terms 
so fair, that you should not hesitate to send 
the free coupon to-day. 


Ce eS eee ee 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON | 


Brooks Appliance Company, Ltd., 
(1553 K), 80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send 
me by post, in plain wrapper, your illustrated Book 
and tull information about your appliance for the 


. 

: . 

cure of rupture, and your trial offer, | 
. 

. 

. 

















Please write plainly. 
ee . ° 























EES Cassell’s Spring 7!6 net Fiction 
The George and the Crown 


20th Thousand SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
“The whole novel, indeed, is on the same high level as * Joanna Godden.’ "—Times 
Literary Supplement. 

* Among the hundreds of novels already produced this year, * The George and the Crown" 
in many ways stands out as the most notable achievement."—S. P. B. MAIS, in the 
Daily Graphic. 


Coral: sesvet to “carnival” 
2nd_Impression. COMPTON MACKENZIE 


* What safely raises this novel above common novels of sentiment is the old Dickensian 
touch. Mr. Mackenzie is as excellent as ever.’"—Times Literary Supplement. 
Coral" is sustained in its excellence from beginning to end.”"—G. K.'s Weebly, 




















Sea Horses FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


“A delightful example of Mr. Young's art... he has the Conrad manner. He tells a 
story interwoven with live characters, and a setting rich with the individual knowledge of the 





storyteller."—Morning Post. 3rd Impression 
ee ner = 
The Splendid Road VINGIE. E. ROE 
California in the days of the gold rush is the setting of these exciting adventures, into 


which is woven a strong love interest. 





Following Ann K. R. G. BROWNE 


Here is a book with a chuckle on every page—a really witty story of mistaken identity. 
“Refreshing and diverting—Mr. Browne has a neat, unforced wit.’—Daily Graphic. 


The Golden Milestone BRUCE. BEDDOW 


Life and character in the Black Country and an engrossing story of married life are 
portrayed with a delightful intimacy. The author has fulfilled the promise of his last 
years success— The Wine of Illusion.” 


Dish Detectiv - rT 
Entertainment and excitement abound—in odd places, among all sorts of queer company— 
right up to the unveiling of a deep and thrilling mystery. 


—— ; ——— - , . 2 
Dragon’s Teeth ARTHUR HOOD 
“Done with rather more than the usual vigour, the characters are strongly drawn, and the 
incidents are vividly imagined.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 


Government House Al ICE. PERRIN 


“A sympathetic and wholly admirable yarn, a most delightful book.”—Sunday Times. 
* Full of action and emotion and clever character drawing.”’— Star. 


CASSELL & CoO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4. 
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W. H. BAILEY & SON 


INVALID vane can 


oe, LIST FREE. y.. Carriage 











I cure 
ironmould 


removes ink and 
fruit stains—rust 

“wy too. Never be 
without a tube 











GASH S| 














There's 
ribbons 


no need to 
when sending 
to the wash, as the 
fast, and cam always 
} upon to. retain 
appearance, 


remove 
garments 
colours are 
be relied 
their original 


Made in White, Pink, Blue, 
Maize and Helio, in widths 
up to two inches. 


Write fo 
} 


ent pr 


‘J bs CASH, 


Ltd., 
Dept. D 13, COVENTRY 
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MARK THE TROUSSEAU WITH 


MARKING INK. 
Avo THE MARK WiLL OUTWEAR THE MATERIAL. 
scr enaps NO HEATING. 

Of Stationers, Chemists & S 6. & Is, 
Used in the Royal Seeneuhentn 






















A BOND oF UNION oo 











FOR MOTORING 
WIND.RAIN 
OR SHINE 


t Vindermere’ 
col = VOW 


Ever «a re 


anes) VEIL 17 2° posT FREE 
W. LAKE CLTDO., 
6 & 7, @, nesonoen ST. LONDON, E. ‘CAA 
EE 
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Already 
: Sweetened 
with 


: pure cane 





PER PACKET. 
Of all 
High-Class 
Grocers 
and Stores 


Chocolate Mould 


re rile for 
Recipe Booklet, 


(CHOCOLATE BLANCMANGE) 


GREENS of 
BRIGHION. 











This fact is fairly obvious, 

‘Tis worry, Sir, that kills, 
ff from your life you’d banish care 
Start taking Beecham’s Pills. 






Cidwice! 


Cheerfulness, vivacity and other qualities 
are greatly dependent upon good health. 
Take care, therefore, to see that your 
stomach, liver and bowels are performing 
their various functions thoroughly, regu- 
larly and easily. To ensure this first 
condition necessary to the exercise of your 
personal influence you should take 
Beecham’s Pills, the reliable medicine. 


w 
Take 9 









































(QUI VeP Consents . 


y 
A PAGE PAGE 
; In St. Martin’s Summer-land. Things That Matter. The Mys- 
Vv Story by G. AppLeBy TERRILL. tery of Ourselves. By Rev. 
Vv Illustrated by J. Dewar Mills 711 ARTHUR PRINGLE ‘ ‘ Ay i 
The Hermit of the Atlantic. Between Ourselves. By The 
By Desmonp Frower. — Iilus- EpIToR : ‘ : ; . 778 


trated from photographs by 
N wman Flower = eS Four + Years: Old at Home. 


Another Infant Education Study. 
The Phoenix. Story by MICHAEL By Moric, WriNcH . ; » 733 


Kent. Illustrated by Leo Bates 735 
ies , In Blackmore’s Footsteps. An 


The Popularity of the Royal Exmoor Holiday in “Lorna 
Family. The King’s Diamond Doone” Land. By NESTA 
Jubilee. By Hernert D. Mackenziz. Illustrated from 
WILLIAMS. Illustrated from photographs ; ; 4 ~ 9a 
ew ; , : se Problem Pages. Making Decis- 

THE SPELL OF SARNIA. ions—Confidences—the Bachelor 
Serial Story. By Mrs. Baur Girl. By Barpara Dane . . 793 


REYNOLDS, Illustrated by " 
Norman Sutcliffe 5 749 PRACTICAL HOME. 
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Meals in the Open. Seasonable Furnishing, Decorating, and 
Suggestions. By Acnes M. Running the Small Home. 
Mratt. Illustrated from photo- No. 3.—Planning the Work 
graphs , ‘ ‘ ‘ . 763 and the Income. By J. S. 


: t BAINBRIDGE, B.Sc. . ; . 796 
Famous Houses of the Scot- 


tish Capital. By H. M. The New Army of Helpers. 
Fornes. Illustrated from photo- Conducted by HELEN GreIG 
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FOR ALL OUTDOOR WEAR. 
“LUVISCA” is beyond all question the 
material for tennis, the countryside, the 
river, the rural picnic. 


LUV ais A’ '(a7—28 ins. wide) in latest shades and 
ra red rie eat Phenol luce triped designs, 3/3 per yard; Plain 
Sh bd . 38 per yard, A rL U ViIs¢ A! Blouses and Pyjamas ready-to- 





wear in ne st stripes anc ‘wath = 
“LUVISCA” pi lease write eee Farag, = 
aern 


Wi 





nd you the name of arest vetater " andan ILLUSTRATED 
IOKLET giving parts ans, = 
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: The Editor’s Announcement Page 


PLPPLLLLLLLPLLLLE LL LLO LL LLOLOLD DODD OODRDON 


Should wives tell their husbands all their secrets, and 


a debatable subject which will be dealt with in an article 
my next number. 
The July issue will contain several other interesting articles : 
“Young Men of Seventy ”—proving that the world is very 
much helped by men over three-score years and ten ; “ Walking 
Round the Walls of Jerusalem ” (fully illustrated). and practical 


descriptions of how two lady writers each 


secured a home for herself in the {) 7 “f 
country. 


On 
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should husbands keep back nothing from their wives? It is 3 
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The stories will be,as good as ever. 


| Should Married Folk have Secrets? 
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Feding the Worlds 


Prapawires fier 0 


Biggest, Family 


And what a task it is ! 7,300 children of all ages, from infants in arms to 
growing boys and girls in their early teens, daily look to Barnardo’ 


with breakfast, dinner and tea. To the ordinary housewife the housekeeping 
problem is a difficult one to solve 


, but what must it mean to Barnardo's, whose 
problem is magnified more than a thousandfold > 





prov ide them 


l 


lt naturally follows that the Food Bill is enormous, and to meet it Barnardo's 
annually appeal for a collection of 400,000 Half-Crowns. Last vear 444,146 


Half-Crowns were received. Will you help the Homes to obtain as many this year ? 


Four Half-Crowns will feed one child for ten days. 


Cheques and Orders, payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund” and crossed, m2y 


be addressed to the Honorary Treasurer, Howard Williams, Esq. (Dept. Q), 18-26, 
Stepney Causeway, E.1. 
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BLUE 
BLUE 


BROWN, 
BROWN (Bracken) 
CARDINAL, 
DAPFODIL, 
EMERALD 
GREEN (Dark) 
GREEN (Light 


REY. 


MAROON, 


MAUVE 





FAST TRUE, 
SHADES— | 

CHOOSE YOUR 
FAVOURITES 


| garment interpreted 


I 
HELIOTROPE. } the delightful results 


Nota 


rag to 
wear.. 


Helen’s 
hopes 

slipped 
to Zero 








HE had longed to be 
invited, but never ex- 
pected her dreams would 
come true. Then came 


Della’s letter— 


“ Having a jolly crowd for 
the week-end. Do join us.” 
All excited, Helen rushed 


to the wardrobe... not 
thing to wear. 


my best in these old rags.” 


But she did! She looked stun- 
ning. Many girls who were there 


envied her dress-charm. 


You see, a few packets of Drum- 
mer Dyes (she chose the colours 
tastefully) made all the ditterence. 
Frocks, Jumpers, Ribbons, Un- 
dies, became almost magically 
j}new. Her stockings 
| dyed, matched per- 


fectly. And all hei 


the newest colour 
fashions 
Have vou proved 


easy-to-use) Drummer 
Dyes always ensure ? 


Safe—-and Simple 


Obtainable from all chemists, grocers, etc 
FREI pha cc Wie for new 
pra ze Home D> wv. Hund 


tusel ttreef 


EDGE'S. BOLTON. @ 103 











Hopes be- | 
came fears—“I can’t look 


Drummer 








MAKES FEET FEEL 


AS IF 
WALKING ON A/R 


No more sore, tender, tired aching, burn 







ing, smarting and swollen feet; corns 
caliouses, blisters, etc., dis- 
appear as If by magic :— 


merely rest your feet 
in the highly medi- 
cated an loxygenated 
Water pre dUUCEL 


REUDEL BATH 
SALTRATES 


Refreshing, soothing, healing 
and antiseptic, its wonderful 
effects upon sore tired mus- 
cles, aching bones, irritated 
nervesand sensitive skin make 
you feel as if walking on air. 









Used and highly recommended by 
Sir Harry Lauder, George Robay, 
Phyllis Monkman, Harry Pilcer, Lee 
White, Maidie Scott, Violet Loraine, 
Yvonne Arnaud, Hetty King, Daisy 
Dormer, May Mooro Duprez, and 


hundreds of other well-known people. 


Actors, actresse dancers, soldiers, 
boxers and others to whom sound, 
healthy feet are an absolute necessity, 

ay “‘Saltrates” water offers the one 

juick, safe, convenient, and never-failing 
means of permanently curing 

iny form ot toot misery. ns 

{ 

A half-pound, fully sufficient f = : 
for the average case, can be - geet 
obtained at slight cost from i J / \ 
any chemist. ) ( \ 


MEDICATED 
AND 
OxYCENATED 
ER 

















Biac& Beetles scien. 
Regge fe 
by the UNION COCK. 


ROACH PASTE 











ared the Sheffield Union We orkhouse after all 
ches prepas is had tai l pests had s 

verrun the a the rine Inspector 
ted th mgs § be 1 dow 

t 1G at mar 





t iree 1/6, 2/10, 5/-. with 


ting part iculars. 


J. P. HEWETT, 66 Division Stroct, SHEFFIELD 





GoldenGood ness for Breakfast 


SO THEY COME! a gleaming showerof 
gold—bright as with bronze from a 
summer’s sun. Crisp and curled and 
dainty—they rattle from package and 
tinkle to plate. In truth—an Invitation 
to Appetite. 






























Would you welcome a new taste at 
breakfast ? Then try the golden goodness 
—the Toasted crunchiness—of Post 
Toasties. 

FOOD O° THE STALWART, That man 
of proven endurance—that stalwart of 
stalwarts — the Redskin of North 
America—knew of it. Indian Corn was 
his standby; his mainstay; his energy 
food. Post Toasties are made from 
cultivated Indian Corn—just the firm 
nutritious heart of each kernel—cooked 
—tlaked—then Toasted to golden crisp- 
ness to bring out the true and 
natural—the — sweet-as-a-nut—flavour 
of the ripened corn. 

Serve Post Toasties straight from the 
packet—No Cooking—Eat them just as 
they are. No bother of preparation. See 
how the Double Thick flakes 
stay crisp in cream or milk— 
retaining their freshness and 
snap right up to the moment of 
eating. And chew them well 
—for thus you get full benelit 
from the energy - principle 
which makes Indian Com 
“the food o’ the stalwart.” 


Post 
Toasties 


te co, aecvee how MOR WGA go INDIAN CORN 
saute Sonic | OQ ee FLAKES 





racket. Just send your 
name and address (please : ” = 
write clearly) to The @ x ~ TT ea 
Grape Nurs Co. Led., > = “ . LP es 
Dept.3 BY § Chancery ~ = - . a 
Lane, London, W.C.2 


INDIAN CORN + FOOD O°’ THE STALWART 
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Without Stint 


Every blade of grass, 
every flower, every leaf of 
every tree, the wide hori- 
zon, the fleecy clouds, the 
sunshine, the shimmering 
sea—all_ these with one 
voice proclaim : God made 
us, there is enough and to 
spare for every one ; we 
are yours, without stint, 
generously, prodigally, 
bountifully yours for the 
asking and the taking. 





Take the good things of 
life ; help yourself heap- 
ingly with no _ stinting 
hand. Think widely, love 
royally, enjoy deeply, for 
the treasures of Heaven 
are abundant. Make your 
demands on God—He is 
richer than men. 
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“ And daddy, who was filling his pipe, said 
to u ‘Hullo, who's his lo rds hip .* f 442 























Int Martin's Summerland 
PI spleby Ferrill 


OTHER and daddy and me and 
Theo and Mary found St. Martin's 
Summer-land in this way. In No 


turned 
Martin's 
would have been 
the 
bit 


suddenly 
St 


ber the weather 


vent 


ever so bright and warm—a 


qu te 


1 and it 


summer, you know 
| reeze 


ist nearly iike real summer 1f 


Irom the sea had not been a cold 


weeny 


ttimes. Because of this mother and daddy 


suddenly thought that it would be simply 


ovely if we went for a few days to some 


country place where it was all 
they 


], 


oOurse! 


ttle inland 


sunshine and no sea and 


thought that we would go all by 


ves, 
without any maids or a chauffeur, and that 


tiny { 


the place should be some place th: 


none of us had ever seen before, which we 


uuld kind of discover quite accidentally 
' 


Oh! it was a lovely idea And the day 
er mother and daddy thought of it we 
e off to find the place n our Six-seatet 
which is mauve lo and can carry 

Mt suit-cases, 
P.S.—Me and Theo and Marv” are 
other's and daddy’s dauehte rs. My name 
is Beatrix; I am nearly thirteen. Theo is 


next, and Mary next to het 


On the first day we didn’t drive far enough 
) find our St. Martin's Summer-land. lx 
use, you know, when we sti pped in a 


for lunch Theo placard of a 


ture at a picture-house, that me and her 


so Want to see, and we all went to see 
t; and afterwards it was too late to do any 
hing except take roo in hotel and 
go to the pictures again 

But the next day, about halt past twelve 


alter we had been di 


ins bot 
I some great, smooth, erassy hills, we came 
the end of the hills and turn d round a 
mer, And we say n tront t is oh! 
1agem of a sort of little plain place 
Was a bit bel ww ous, and it had hills nearly 
und it, and it was perfe v flat eve 
€; and although knew that it wa 
r small for a plain, it was good many 
es big really Near the 1 ddle of it ther 


711 


was the tiniest \ oly river, just like ; 
Wi silver thread; and the only houses 
we could see it first were three farmhouses 


with huge dark-red air-hoods like giants’ 


dark-red cloaks standing up on the roofs of 


then barns. 

We all simply instantly fell in love with 
this sweet plain, and after a second all of 
us except daddy—whose sight isn’t very 


powerful—saw that, besides the farmhouses, 


there were some more houses, close together 





m a bend of the river—and we drove to 
the and found a little ever-so-old inn, 
whitewashed pinky colour, with old, black 
timbers in its walls 

The man and his wife whom the inn be- 
longed to were rather surprised to see us, but 
erv. kind The said that they hadn't 

ymmodation fit for us, but that they would 
try hard to make us comfortable. And when 
Wwe ad peeped at the rooms, so low and 
cornery, with black timbers across thei 
ceilings, but cleaner than anything, we said 





we would stay. And us and the innkeeper 
and his wife all felt so pleased about it 

I i early n afternoon, when we 
were walking alone the bank of the deat 


tle dinky river kind of exploring, with the 


ishine so warm and not a touch of wind, 
ind with the hills around us so lovely to 
look ta ss the level fields we were In, 
that mother said we would call this place 
St. Martin’s Summer-land—which we. all 
thought was such a beautiful name for it. 

We didn't expect that we were going to 
meet with a pirate and his daddy in St 
Martin’s S mer-land, but we did, and like 
the evel » 1 n 


Wi ht } f daddy first, the 

ning after we t As the davs were 
} t. we had need to have breakfast 
eal ind looking out of our sitting-room 
wil i } past eight, we saw a 
gentleman walku past, going to the little 
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railway station which was about a mile 


away, and he was tremendously unexpected 


to see in this country place, because he 
looked as if he ought to be in a big town. 
He had a bowle1 hat and a dark coat, 
and such neatly pressed trousers and light 
spats, and an umbrella rolled ever so neatly, 
and he wa holdin; his head very hi: h, 
sort of most dignifiedly ind he was thin 
and nice-looking, clean shaven, with a by 


gish just a little 


than daddy nol forty-three. 


youncge! 


And daddy, who was filling his pipe, said 


us: “Hullo, who’s his lordship 
And 
said: 
(P.S. 
that the 


It was 


to 


mother, to smile this 


at 


‘Jim, don't say such unkind thin 


Because, you see, vou kne w somehe 
gentleman wasnt a lord 
that 


in the evening saw hi 


We hi 


three oclock ni 


we 
ut in the car about 


church 


’ 


again. 


ttoa which 


tiny 


we could just distinguish on one of the h 
sides, to find out what time Sunday mornin 
service was, and then to a town on the othe 
side of the hi And when mother had 
ordered some beautifu flowers tor the 
church, because its little vases had been 

£ vetrol, and 


empty, and when we had bought pet 


chocolates, and n¢ fairv-book, and had 
had tea, it was quite dark: and as we were 
coming back a train stopped at the railw: 


station nearest our inn: and just when we 
got level with tl tation we saw, in the 
path of hea I his lordship 

daddy had called hi walkin: towards the 


inn 
And daddy stopped tin ar beside 


said: “Can we ( r lift, And 
you wo ild ha ( ! ht that he would 
at all mind dad n but he seemed 


mind 
He | woked at us, and though he | fted } 


hat when he v1 ther, he looked t 
all ever sO rt ! na i oked is i 
he actually disliked ery much And | 


caid. “N thar % and kind f he 


i, .O, TI Lix 





his head h er. na ! eG on 

Daddy cl ked } teeth as We went 1? 
ward again, and ha oOoOKCd at! ther, ime 
she said, Yes, | , fee ery) snubbed 
I don't know what eve done!” 

And later, when me and dad went 
downstairs at the inr Mr. Ha vhich 
was the innkeepe n ( f please I could 
sav good-nicht t the puppt they hac 
two such dear puppies), his lordship wy 
there buving a packet of cigarette and he 
just stared at me nd daddy unt n 
ingly, and t ed |} hack so rude that 


you couldn't 
tighten 


help noticil if. 


hand on } ne, and | caw 


had folded h l t} } ] his f 
quite angry, ind hen | Lore 
vone out daddy said M Hall 


that man 
And Mr. 


S 5” and he told tl t Mr (,; 

a Very nice venti I I h 

daddy couldn't rea Hell e that), 
he was only a clerk it 


here 


town \\ 


told us that he ed 11 ll } 
we had seen a little w along 
and that his wife was dead and he 
little boy 
Ill 
THE next day, wil j Satu 
saw Mr. Gillian ck f the 
whilk we were ! n 
( thes eming even eater. af 
seemin held e ( nifie I 
and | said tha lL expe | 
holiday on Sat I 
him; and mothet ; nd of ve 
il hat she t 
and tired; an } 
hould do this t I 
full sunn\ iT 
by] it 
What we ai 
muth 1c ot { ' ul I 
bool to M \ 
reading f herse I ( 
Hall how y t I tne 
to lean the | 
’ nk 
boat on the de 
You see, the I I 
danve. ! ( 
} ce, hut ; y 
brick bridge f hel 
thouch Mr. H 
1! ( ( ( ‘ 
about a foot dee I 
Our | 
nd he / rlé 
Smith Mi in I 
late mn | wd T I 
nad it I I 
Phe vect ( » ail 
we kept ( iT I i 
water with our « T eT 
the watel the } , S ith 
" va I ne T \T 
tin l, A +} 1 
jure ed with tna 


Hall said, That's Mr. G 
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and Theo set our teeth and row our 


seriousest.- 
And presently we went better: 
s very small, 


we passed 


Mr. Gillian’s house, which wa 


and we rowed on much farther, so that 
mother and Mary looked simply teeny. 

[here were two or three kind of little 

dges over the river—each was simply a 


nlank with a handrail, so that farmers 
trom one side to the other; and 


ild get I 
t these bridges were so low that me and Theo 


our heads down to go under each. 


had to put 


Looking over our shoulders to find how 
near We were getting to one ol these 
we saw a queel little boy run on to it. 
He was youngel and shorter and lots fattet 


His he ad looke d rather 
he a black-and 


reen striped cricket cap, his 


than me and Theo. 


for his size, and wore 


and outside 








overcoat he had bu kled on a black-and 
en striped cricket belt, with a sort of 
n pistol stuck in it; and he had another 
in his hand; and when he came to 
ddle of the bridge he held on by the 
because the bridge 
F bouncy—and_ then 
d his silly little pistol at me and 
heaps of times and said: 
“Hoo! hoo! Stop!” 
And me and Theo said: “ You aren’t sup 
ed to point even toy pistols at anyone. 
n't you know that?’ 
But he just pulled his other pistol out too 
i clicked at us and aid “Hoo! Stop! 
mitt 
| a second we didnt know what he 
if by witt.” Then we euessed he 
n nt pirate; and we laughed, and _ that 
I } f de hi » turto 
p He ade faces at us, ind, as our. boat 
i ed quite close » the bridge, he 
xed so pebble-stut¥ which was on the 
ige right on to us and said, “Stop, I 
r j you!” Me and Theo called him a 
iT | behaved little boy, and a babv, and 
( and we ive a l with our oars 
I ent under the bridge, bending our 
s. But he put his boot down, quick as 
‘ , , anda iall scraped Theo’s ne k, 
l here her hair i bobbed, and, of 
hat made ws turiou Hlis ave was 
ten, but we thought that we two were 
Ng enough to capture him. and that that 
hi imake the paritt feel so silly: and we 
th 1 the Henrietta J Smith against a 
ped But the itt ninned ever ao 
: ff the bridge n to the other 
A dhe in >t t bet e he stopped 
ul 1 th it would be no 
m<¢ 


SO, of 


sort 
on 


good chasing him. very reluc- 
up the river. 
saw the pfaritt come back to 


the bridge and make faces at us again, I 


tantly, we began to row 


But when we 


had an idea—just as we came to a wiggly 
turn of the river where some bushes would 
hide us from him. 


bushes, then I 
nto the faritt’s sight again 


I landed Theo behind the 
punted the boat 


and landed on the other bank. And, as I 
had kind of expec ted, the paritt watched 
me, forgetting about Theo, who was hiding 


behind the bushes. I walked towards him, 


and he got ready to dart on to the other 
bank. Then I ran, and he darted, and Theo 
darted cut of the bushes. And the parvitt 
was so kind of astounded that he turned 
round and round for a second, dropping 


and then he ran on to the bridge 
etting 


his pistols; 


oO 
5 


again, and, of course, me and Theo, 





to the ends of the brid 


lege, had him. 
I walked forward to take hold of his 
ollar. He was looking at me with his 





mouth very wobbly and his face so pink ; 
and then he shut his eves and struck me 
oh! such a great hit on the chest. It made 
me gasp out, and made me do what, of 
course, [ ought never to have done. It 
made me smack him on his head—just once. 
\nd the poor paritt cuddled his head _ be- 
tween his arms as uch as he could, and 
humped up his shoulders, and didn’t move; 
ind the edges of his ears, which had flushed 
all red, looked so piteous 
Then I heard someone call, “Hi, hi!” 
And I looked up, and there was Mr. Gillian. 
He had a_ bowl hat on and a navy 
blue suit—ever so neat—and quite white 
pats, but he was running quite fast towards 
l 1st a ttle Wi Olt. He slowed to a 
wal is soon as IT had looked up: but his 
eyes were on me, more stern than you could 
1 ine 
‘Pls don't hit him over the head,” he 
said, a little bit bre ithless “He had an 
ear operation not long ago 
I looked at the poor faritt, who was still 
fling his head, but with one eye peep- 
in OVE one of his < is at Mr Gillian, 
who, I knew, must be his daddy, and I drew 
1 breath or two and knew I was nearly 


walked ft the bridge to Mr. 


In » sorry! [I shall 


elf if I've hurt him 


never, 


Have 


never torgive m 
1 hurt hi 
Mr. Gillman wa till looking at me His 
eves were so ern blue, with sort of old 
oe criss-cro ne below them; but, 
713 
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six years youngel 


though his h by his ears 
thought that 
than daddy. 


And } 


wl 
quite suddenly was 


If Was ry rey summe 


this ho 


st 


a ’ 
he was 

en | had 
smiled at me such a | 
“] P 
there’s no need to be I sure 
hurt him.” ot an 

And | 1 led, | niin my eves beca 

of the | 
make sure | have 


So Mr 


euessed 


he 


said, an 


could see 


ting us thinl 
edged oi to 
me and M 

the field on 


make me 


in 


black and green 
hair with h 
quite all ri 
so blushing | 

Po 
time that the 


and small for 


his 
that 


‘ 


( 


Mr 


ings 


neat, 


looke 


al 





thin 
Then Mr. G 
it \ 


b: not with me 


And the paritt’s face Retest - ede a 


f ashamed 1 that wl he va 
T he vs hz 
ful the 
with thei 
inlight, and 1 

‘Please, dor e livin n 
tin’s Summet nd?” 7 

And Mr. Gilliar the 


Marti 


“lf S 
I t 

be ! hie 
spend St 
paritt, who had begur ter ' 


mouth a bit ope 


tw 


Martin's 





| 
e a 
he 
| ‘ > 
B 
- 








He said that rather than ask anyone again for a loan ves a es ba 
he'd go along to the deep part of the river, daddy told us "—p. 717 
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behind him were Mrs. Hall and Mary—and, 
of course, | knew that darling mother had 
been frightened for a little by seeing Mr. 
Gillian run towards us, and that she had 
begun to rush to us, with the others follow- 
ing. 

She was looking at Mr. Gillian, kind of 
half smiling, questioning; and I saw that 
Mr. Gillian’s face, as he went a step to- 
wards her, had become so sort of cold and 





firm and almost disliking, in a very digni 
fied way. I could see that he was noticing 
mother’s afternoon frock and the beautiful 
sky-blue lining of her long coat, which was 
hanging open—and JI remembered he had 
kind of said he was very bitter against rich 
people, which perhaps you would call us 
He took off his hat to mother, with just 
a shade of a stiffv smile, and said: “I 
have to apologize. My little boy was very 
ill-mannered to your daughters. There 
was something of an argument; I'm afraid 
] startled you by sprinting to stop it.” 
Then mother quite smiled—het sweet, 
friendly smile. “Thank you so much for in 
terfering,” she said, with a tiny bow; then 
she looked towards the paritt and said: 
“This is your little boy?” And then she 
said at once in her pretty way: “Oh, I 


know he never meant to be rude in the 
least,” and she held both her hands cut to 
shake the faritt’s. 

But the poor paritt, with his face so crim 
son, kind ot backed a little from her hands, 
and you could see by his lips that he was 
beginning to cry. Then mother just moved 
to him and put her hands on his shoulders 
and bent and kissed 

Then daddy came up \nd moth¢ + witl 
me helping, introduced Mr. Gillian 
though daddy, who hadn't forgotten last 
evening, looked rather ntriendly at first, 
and though Mr. Gillian was oh! so stiff and 


reserved when speaking cither to him or to 


mother, they all three talked for what be 

came a long time—about the imniness and 
the landscape and lots of things; and 
presently daddy was just his dear, ual 


self, and Mr. Gillian smiled, in his. stifl 
manner, three or four times: and at. last 
daddy said to him OW I, Come alons and 
have a cup of tea with us.” 


You could see b Mr. Gillian’s face that 


he was going to say no, almost as when he 


said it when ne w ld not ride in our 


But mother, though her look was a weet 


bit surprised at this, said quickly, “ Yes, do 


come I t | erard we ild eCnypoyV it 


Apd she need, ne, toward vhere 


the faritt and 
ing with their heads all wedged tog 
turning over the pictures in the fair 
which Mary had brought with her, wit 
paritt saying “Hoo!” yw 
each picture. 

Mr. Gillian still hesitated for a « 
then he said, “Thank you; we 
if we may.” 


1V 


THE lovely sunshine weather held out 
more than two weeks after this, and 
it broke and St. Martin’s Land looke 
unfamiliar and mournful, with misty 
of rain drifting over the fields and 

cold, leaden grey above, we decided t 
on for a few days at the inn part 
we thought that the weather might 


and give us two or three more sunny 


and partly because it 1 d seer 
very unkind to irry away from Mr 
lian and the faritt and Mr. and M 
all of whom we ked so much, 


the rain had 


3y now, vou know, Mr. Gillian 
paritt were quite , reguilal 
ours, It began thie 
that afternoon which IT hay writter 
we arranged then ‘ nit 
aay, the n 
cI irch, 1 ( T ( 
seven; and the had te 
i in 1} if Mi ( 
wouldn't a ct tea 1 
promised | ) 2 at | 
ne evenin i I 
vet back fror } itlice in the 


We enjoved our te at his 1 








} | < 
but you cou he . 
and bare his le n 
were Im, wa ( h: 1 
ment on the n ( here 
t pl re n ( 
vas worn et t 
where, mn ere n 
kitchen chau I felt t y | 
decslate veda tf we were avi 
chatting and laughin Mr. Gillian, 
ing one of daddy's cigat vith daddy, \ 
smile almost withe t al tittme s in his s! 
tue , ° ° ere-er ? : 

Phat evenin 

d quiet t ( 

Jim, that y m! 

ery al \ 


Theo and Mary were Star 
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~swoht for our tea, I’m nearly afraid that 
thee will mean he will go short of tobacco 
ney 1 Ne 


ratime, Ol EK verard w xO short of some 


thing. I’m quite wretched about it, Jim. 


\nd daddy said, “We'll make it up to 
“bs somehow. He’s a rea ly nice chap, 


thouch I can’t imagine why his manner” 


daday stopped to dab a liehted matc h to his 
nad “why his manner is so decidediy 

ing most of the time. 
1d again, that I’m bein; 


sively.” And daddy took } 
| 


I still feel, now 


snubbed de 


is pipe out of 
his mouth and breathed out some smoke, 
ind looked at mother to ee if she could 
tell him whv Mr. Gillian was chilling. But 
wondered whether I 


she couldn't. And 

ht to tell that Mr. Gillian was kind of 
tter against rich people except children. 
P.S.—You set he was never bitter to me 
‘ But I thought that this 


cht rather trouble mother and daddy, 


vening before the rain came daddy found 

t all about it from Mr. Gillian himself. 

The night before this Mr. Gillian and 
paritt had been to dinner with us. It 


had taken simply ages to persuade Mr. Gil 


nto have dinner with us, because he said 
t he hadn't domestic facilities to give us 


in return You see, he had only 








ie, his housekeepe who was very 
Su h pure whit hair. But we 
1 If h m come - and tI evening daddy 
1 gone across to smoke with him for half 
n hour and to persuade him to dine with 
to-morrow, and I was keeping 
her ¢ pany in out ne-room because 

heo and Mary had ne to bed 
\nd presently daddy came back from Mr. 
Gillian’s and said: “Yes. he'll come. Then 
ddy, squeezing my hair for an instant as 
passed me, sat down in the window-seat 


le mother, and took out his pipe and 


\ kn rw, he ( t¢ 1 char icteTr, 
\ I tinct ' ha tel He revealed 
rT ve I nkly t n ht 
(nd nd Hie ] ened 
\ ! t cal } tlently esent 
nt ( i ( ' i he tel Ss 
people,” said dadd He hates ‘er 
H never have nsented to speak a 
zn words to vou and me at the begin 
ng if Beatrix and Theo hadn't impressed 
as bein yvoungste vhose parent 


nable.” \nd 


rinned, and ther, smiling, looked 
ed, and waited for | to eoon 


sHen daddys face, as he began to fill his 


sad—the origin of it all,” he said. “It ha 
to do with his wife.” 

\nd then daddy told us that Mr. Gillian 
wife had died about two vears ago, and that 
Mr. Gillian believed that she could have 
been made quite well it he could hi 
athorded proper treatment tor her; and that 
Mr. Gillian had tried to borrow money fot 


+} 


ils from some rich men in the town, but 
they wouldnt lend him very much—only a 


few pounds; and they lent these ver sort 
of unkindly. 
“Gillian says they showed no sympath 


merely annoyance and contempt,” said 


I 
daddy, lighting his pipe. “He may have 
imagined some of that; he’s a sensitive chap 
But it’s plain he struck rotters. He says 
that so long as he lives he'll writhe at the 
memory of their ‘charity’ . . . I think, 
you know, that his present impressive dig 
nity is due in part to an effort to forget that 
experience, . . He lost his dignity for a 
while just now—he fairly blazed against 
those lenders—against ¢ verybody possess¢ d 
of money, in fact—money that would have 


saved her.” 


\nd mother, with her eves looking sé 
pitiful, said: “Poor, poor Mr. Gillian; if 
only he had known people like us, who 


would have Jent—given joyously!” 


Daddy n rdded. Then he took his pipe 





from his mouth and looked at it, folding 

his lips kind of ruefully. “I’m afraid |! 
‘t give Gillian that impression of my 

elf,” he said I rather lost mv tempe 


You see, he’d been imprecating against con 
temptuous lenders and people with money, 
lassin em alla one, for close on ten 
inutes, and I felt sore. Ll couldn't help 

] i] 


Saving ‘ft don't KHOW why the dickens 


I have to listen to all this! I haven't lent 
any money, Mr. Gillian—contemptu 


ous or otherwis« \nd I shall take pre 
ous good care I don’t afte 


istening to 


ir observations on lenders. They're 
not encoul Gillian told me 
pret Vace hat he'd take are neve! 
to ask me for a ha’penny—then we botl 
woled down were soon all right a ain,” 
Daddy, putting his pipe in his mouth, 
eda tle lle made one silly, weak 
ema ae Lid after | borrowin 
experiences, rather than ask anvone again 
for loan he I » the deep part of 
the er and cl ae | elf in.’ 
That made mother and me savy “Oh-h!” 
both together under our breaths. It was 
vful to think of, and to think of how tl 
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urgent 


need bo 


its dittcul ) t Daddy p 
his pipe, Msie I Le etsal ‘ 

ull salary, ( ! And, of course, } 
Wifes ne | ared him f 
tim He sold everythin n the h r 
would fetch a fe I lings Tha | 


ure belon t his 


Tt t hit 


lurnit 
] 


sold 
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h 1 | » dre B® he had r. 
, x at ri ! 
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Moth ; 
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rin the k 


to the road d next we you, in a very offended and stiff way. And 
hing about, we didnt find it. It then they didn’t say anything more about it, 
nd until the next Saturday afte because mother came in to shake hands. 
lich is an afternoon, you know, 

ve thought about lots cf times 


VI 





have been this, because, 

. little while t seemed oh! so THERE was another talk, besides this one be- 
m our happy ternoons in St tween daddy and Mr. Gillian, which I re 

Summer-land membered about very quickly on the Satu 

that afternoon, on Tuesday even day atternoon which was coming. 

G in in Ball wilt came to It was on Thi rsday morning this othe r. 

rer witl when M Gi Mr. Gillian had gone past our sitting- 

down to have weeny glass ot om on his way to the ation, looking at 
with daddy b e dinner, daddy uur window and lifting his hat: and the 
fu ‘Well, nv are things in hartt?t was with him, keeping him company 
ss W a?” \nd Mr. Gillian rol me of the way And I said to1 iother, 
don't vet that ymmission IT told might IT run and catch them up and walk 
I slightly misunderstood my in hack with the parité nd I caught them up 
and the de oft And you When we were near the tiny station a train 


he lamplight that Mr. Gillian’s not going M Gillian’s way topped 





s r ( here, and one in got out: and he came t 
\ sal ‘What an utte wards us; and when he was close you could 
e by his smile that he knew Mr. Gillian 
an nodd h his lips. tis Ile was a big fat man with a long black 
Then he said It has had a moustacl and he wore a cap and a grey 
seque!—hi n but ery overcoat Hullo, Gillian,” he said. “T’ve 
n fashion I happened to tell a ef note at tice, but I thought I’d 
he othe le time ago that ep off when I saw vou. There's anothe 
ssion \ of nsiderable = it train in fort inutes: that'll suit me I’ve 
mi I he recollected that t to go to London—mayn't be home till 
q nteer t lend me_ the to-1 row evenin 
was splendid, splendid, on the And M Gillian had said in one of hi 
para ‘ rat ; Mr. Gil ( dienifie 1, ove quite friendly, wal 
tlhe f ne-stutl, with his Hul Stol I'm afraid I didn't 
env | | e he had it ttend last night eetin Nothing of the 
‘ nd | f vas lookins htest importance, I suppose?” 
It elcome ofter Then this M Stobart, turning to walk 
“T expect IT st pplv to him wit said Well, there was—in a mar 
tl I hink 1] n I peakin Though T call it sheer 
thir t ( nless IT do nonsense It’s a the thrift club depart 
(51 m t ( | n to @0 « ent They're 1] frightened th t this 
n | ( applvin strike’ll come off ‘tween now and Christmas 
s | n 1 | ppose the and double the 1 e of things; so they want 
e would been to have to hand out the money to them at ance 
) when ered it \nd S rdav evenin 
nin t tablecloth \bsurd uid Mr. Gillian, verv. stiffly 
( 1 ntly. “Wh De ber twet second is the date fixed 
n't 1 ( ely to nec¢ Certainly ind that’s what we ought t 
k to. If they get their money now they'll 
(, n ‘ no, | want ) } e ¢ ptv | ke me Christmas But 
t! hur } want it 


irdav thev've set 
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they’re to have th 


coin that night. I don't 
reckon for a minute that he'll sanction it. 


Certainly I shall advi him not to. Sheer, 
blooming nonsense!” And this Mr. Stobart, 
who was just a weeny bit cor mony, but 
seemed nice ( icked hi mouth and quite 


grunted about the nonsense. Then he said 
“The bank’li be shut—Saturday afternoon 
before I know Smith’s decision; and I 
spose you'll be out here. What I wanted to 
make sure of you understanding was that 
; 


vou ll have to draw the cash from the bank 


n case we want it that evening. Be a rum 


turn if we agreed to hand it out and foun 
vou hadn't drawn it. And Mr. Stobart 
it that; and you thought how 
different his face, which was kind of rosy 
and round, looked from Mr. Gillian’s, which 
seemed so thin and oldish and stern when 
you sort of compared ther 

Then Mr. Stobart said: “I'll send you a 
telegram Saturday afternoon if we want you 


and the coin that evenin .. I don’t think 
you need expect the wir Still, vou’ll be 
about im Case it comes 

Mr. Gillian nodded 

And then we were at the station; and M1 
Gillian kissed the faritt and shook hands 
with me; and Mr. Stobart said to us, “Good 
bye, my dears.” And me and tl 
walked ba 

And the faritt said to me, in such a proud 
whisper: “ Dadd 
Stobart’s the secker-tree.’ He meant s¢ ( 
tary.) “It’s a club which working people 
put their money in to save till Christmas 

I thought 


and then I 








till Saturday afternoon 


We hardly saw Mr. Gillian to speak to be 
tween that Thursday mornine and Saturday 


al 


vening—which 





Mr. Gillian, who w » dien 


lle was walkir 4] , aie | 


alternoon w I I iInny, al | 








ced as you trott St. M C 
land, w flatn 
rkv-red St M 
4 p na i 
acai nial’ , 
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| h St. Martin sm 
M Gillian 
and went in Phe 
hout knock fr. { 
to. There I I 
Mr. G n 
her lle WW \ T 
( houseke 
! so tired, and I 
“No, they I 
aid he 
ht not to ( 
nock-down t I 
ill right [ 1 t 
er an I { en 
JI course, that I 
Gillian had t 
» had offered to ] \ 
new that M - 1 been t 
} ta ho e M ( 
i « Sal n 
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' te hor f f 
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he I M ( 
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hans to have a telegi im from that Mr. navy blue suit and white spats, into the next 


’ 


as Giabart--about the thrift club money; but field. I was thinking, thinking so kind of 
) then I remembered that me and Theo simply fast and easily, because I knew so much 
1 had no right to hea what Mr. Gillian was about everything, you know. I knew that 

when he didn’t know we were here; the telegram must be to tell Mr. Gillian to 


lled Theo's arm, and we went out bring the money to-night, and after about 





room to the staircase and called ten or eleven seconds I suddenly knew, more 





softly, “Paritt /” plainly than anything, what had happened 
And the faritt’s boots bumped overhead, to make Mr. Gillian so troubied. (P.S. 

and he called, “Hoo! Hullo!” and came \nd it had happened.) I knew that Mi 

umping downstairs ever so fast—and we — Gillian, because he had expected some other 


t ft Y iV 


went out to pie 


, after me and Theo had money, had perhaps one day spent some of 


shaken hands with Mr. Gillian. the thrift club money, and now he hadn’t got 
And presently Mr. Gillian came out to us; t all and couldn’t get it. 

nd he hadn't put on his hat. It was so \nd I said to Theo and the pavitt, “Wait 
istonishing to see him out of doors without here.” 


I saw that his face looked so poorly, \nd IT ran after Mr. Gillian and said 
nd his | looked very kind of old and “Please, are you going walking?” 
in the sunlight, with the breeze lifting He leoked down at me. His face was 
a bit—for a weeny breeze was blowing ever, GVer 50 pal P and so grey under his 
ver St. Martin’s Land to-day. eves; and it was so strange—his eyes didn't 
He stood looking at the road which passes look their proper blue, but all dim, as if 


he inn; and when he saw our car drive off they were in_ shadow. And he seemed 

d him that mother and daddy and Mary utterly different from his dignified self. 
I were going for a short run. He still watched And actually, for a moment, he seemed to 
the « was gone, and |] be wondering who I was, so I spoke again. 


T thought—without thinkine very much about Then he said, in such a hazy way: “Yes 
I ; 





t perhaps he was wondering whether I'm going to walk into town—by the road 
telegraph boy would come into sight. Good-bye.” 





e the tennis Of course, I knew he wasn’t going into 


ket and play with u because he often the town, because he wouldn't dream of 
1; and he did; but he played so going without his hat. And I wondered oh! 
adiy for tl nrst part ol the game sO h what I « to say, and I said 
ulmost as badl he  paritt—he “Please, vou won't be vexed with me, 
se he kept watching the road instead will you, please sut I want you to wait 
the ball. But the telegraph boy didn't till daddy comes—because, please, he would 


into sight, and almost nearly an how like to lend you a—a hundred pounds.” 
t by; and Mr. Gillian gave up watching Mr. Gillian quite smiled—only it wasn’t a 








ad and attended to the game: and now real smile, it was so wretched and drowsy 

s face was hardly looking po wiv: it had and kind of muddled “Vou are talking 

thtened up tremendously, and he was en dreadful nonsense,” he said. “It’s the very 

' ng the game and playing finely. And last thing your daddy would like to do.” 


ut one of us havine noticed him And then he lifted his head a bit, but he 








re telegraph boy wa oming along did even that drowsified|\ He'd 
r bank to us, he 1 i. telem i ery. obi nabic things He's 
Mr. Gilli in mo ed past me to meet the rather a chara ter, vour daddy extraordl 
| vith his face, all in a second, gone nary tempered.” And then he said, sort of 
i hity. He opened the telegram, just. half anerily, “But he shan’t say anything to 
ked at it, and then, without taking the me! I won't see him!” \nd then he 

notice of us, he walked rather slowly looked down at me again. 
s, and past his house nd on toward Go back and ] ,” he said TI want to 

next fiel< he lett lone 

| \nd me and Theo and the faritt and the I turned and went back, but only because 
leegraph boy, who had me up, kind of | of what I was thinkin I went, as fast as 
fyed each other; and then the parite said, anything, to Theo, and told the faritt to 
‘ver so ir portantly, to the bov: “Hoo—no move away from us; and I whispered to 
answer.” And the boy went her: “Go and wait for mother, and when 


I looked 


at Mr. Gillian, going slowly she comes ust the instant—say that Mr. 
without 


any hat or overcoat, just in his Gillian is troubled about money. Say, will 


’ 
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up to the road to find me and Mr. and St. Martin's Tar emed d 
Gillian, and brin; me money—all she ‘ ost dre 
can?” \t the bri | 

And Theo nodded; and [I pointe: » tl th Mr. G 
red b k dee, five x fields away, Phan | _®B 
which the road went over, vou kno \nd bve. .. . Dont t | l ir 
l said, “I'll try to ake Mr. Gillian stay c. I} trat } 


) 
close to that \nd heo nodded a ain, 1 it kind I en 

and | ‘ eeny shove toward he thinking | I r 
inn, anc he in oO And the witt, wh le top « , ‘ 
was so tified that | th \ n¢ ‘ » let 

wide open, stared at me and stared after Of « ’ 

her: and then, be e he was kind itl \nd 1 not 
espe iall iond ot he » he went val Opi vard the ft vn, ¢ ‘ hy 
atte! her. rl 


And | ran to catch up Mr. G an; and for him t ae | \r 
when I reached him I took hold of 1} nt 
hand an 


been thinking was one that I kept thinkin blue eve al 

more and more—t! h I couldn't believe wok had ne, I 
it could ever, ever happen I was thinkir him, I tl 

of what Mr. Gillian once told daddyv—that “What a 

he wou d rathe! tl POV hi self int t] I l h! I 
than borrow again And though, instead, “Pi 

he had tried to borrow 

eemed 


sort of not quite ensible na wav. and when IT, 


‘ 1 ld | on ( 
ine his hand B [ d Please ' ' ; , 

ire von t the 1 ( 1} | oO tl Nhe ! hat 
with you | r 

He kind of twitched ide ciime cui © elas And 1 
see he wa é nn and he lifted uy P ' 
h chin annoved a ed | } ad We're I 
But I held tichte \nd then hi thin 


SO | ( n ind e wen ( I I 
1 , 
1 h the fie 1 once f e |} ee ‘ 
thy ] ‘ 
= etry ( \l (, n nd } } na vIT 
] ! . 
fOOKIN n hinkir \n 
T ec ort F fa or } Gy \l 
‘ : 
try to ee thre ! ‘ nn ‘ P | 
, was ' ' } n ' \ 
lower and tl e driftir over it 








” Quick as ever | « ild | put my foot on it, trying 
to be in time to hide it fi mi Mr. Gillian ““—p. 724 
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And I was beginning to breathe nearly as 


much as I wanted to. 


And, you know, I 


could tell that Mr. Gillian was just kind 
of obeying me without remembering what 
we were § ipposed to be searching tor. H« 
hardly ever looked at the road near him 
just looked at it about half a mile away. 
And his poor hand was so cold in mine 
kind of lifeless. 

And then, when we hadn't gone a very 
long way, | saw our mauve cat nipping 
along the othe: road, And oh! L could 
simply have let go Mr. Gillian’s hand and 


jumped all about our road, I was so happy 





now. But, instead, | kept my hand firm, 
and hoped ever so much that he wouldn't 
notice the car, becaust he might possibly 
guess why | was keeping him, and might 
ybstinately want to go away. 

But he didn’t notice—and I imagined in 
my head how lon; other would take to 
reach the red brick bri ige: and when we 
had come to a farm by the roadside, where 
there were two of the St. Martin's cloaks, 
which looked so huge and towering and 
fine, you know, when you were close to 
them, I said to Mr. Gillian, “We'll turn 
back now.” 

\nd he remembered [ was with him, an¢ 
looked and . “2 IX, uve no hat 
and no coat Ys h i evere cold 
child 

And | id ‘Please his 1 Lt wintel 
freck; it’s eve 

We turned back, and once or twice I 
spoke to Mr. Gillian because I thought tl 
perhaps he w d k now but he on 

‘id j es or no 

The n had ( 1 quite to the t ) 
of the hi m ind Iree ot ( 
again, and there w t kind of | ligh 
lvine across the mad, W h was rather 
rough the road , With dried-uy puddle i 
places And, vou kn ilthough IT hadn't 
been thinkin i v amethyst, vet 
when I saw the ht showing up the 
puddle plac 1 began to think that perhay 
my amethyst had fallen echt into one of 
hese when it id mudd iter in it, and 
o we hadn't foun \nd as I couldn't se 
mother I the fields vet I t d 


A: 


Mr. Gillian what I th 
to stop him at each 
and tried to get 


look. 


And at about the 


wish we hadn't looke 
trembly,. For, you s¢ 
thought for a second 


of yellowy grass stu 


tiny bit of 


it was a 

chain, with the re I 
quick as ever I coul 
trying to be in ti 
Gillian. For it wi 

it he would think 

now and wouldn't 


But he hadn’t seen, and 


next place; and I 
look at that for a lon 
whom I had seen 


third field. And at the 
Was not very tar { tl 
moved round 
Mr. Gillian’s ba 
when, after I'd been 
at the mud with a 
nearly two or re 
straightened up n 
nd said I 

st o home a ( 


there was 


at the bridge, smilin 


AND then, of 


was perfectly all 

Mr. Gillian say tl I 

from her and 

Hall would « ’ 

inn, as he had 

house fre ‘ ig a fie 
And while ‘ 

get m Lie 

bit slowly iN 

. sce. I ] ] 

ee ee rs 

ind it would | 


so dl 


enified a 


otfended 


CSE] 


Have you seen the jolly cover of 


LITTLE FOLKS 


for June ? 


4 


Your young people will te delighted 











TAE PERMIT OF THE ATLANTIC 


by 


Desmond Flower 





(H ith Photographs by Newman Flower) 


The question of the summer holiday is answered in an unusual way in 
a visit to Iceland. 


this account of 


HAT is the attraction ? 
This is the question which so 
many people ask about Iceland. 


Why spend a summer holiday in a country 
i is cold and dreary? 
But if the right time of summer is chosen 


its name implies 





Iceland seldom fails to belie its name. 
Iceland ; 
But this hermit 
island has a fascination entirely its own, 
it off as it is from outward civilization and 
I the Vast 
It has everything to 
ffe the holidav-maker - be 
relief from tripperdom = and 
wded hotels, and the interest derived 
m living the life of a people who arc 
yond the harass of rapidly moving affairs, 





‘re is a lure about it may be 


its distance, its solitude. 


of the world by stretches 





\tlantic. 
auty, extreme 
autv, a 


1,000 Miles of Ocean 
Sec we went d to the dor ks at Leith 


nd boarded a little tub of 900 tons, and 


wn 


ut with her on her lone trail across 
e than 1,000 miles of unbroken ocean 
few passengers these boats, but 
( mfortable, and will take any 

it of hammerin ym the sea 
Un tl uurth day out we had our first 
mpse of the frozen North, when across a 
miles of dull grey swell we saw a long 
pped island—the first of the West 
Islands—and a wide riband of blue 
ent ice wound it wav down the 

1748 


side to the water’s edge. Clustering behind 
it were more islands, wild and rugged, their 
cliffs rising sheer from the sea, and about 
these cliffs countless birds whirled and 
screamed, 

The Westmann Islands are really the out- 
post of Iceland, which is ninety miles away, 
and early the next morning we arrived at 
Reykjavik, the Icelandic capital and chief 
The town stretches along the shores 
of a beautiful bay, backed by rugged hills; 
and here it was that the first settler beached 
hip and called the place Reykjavik, 
which means “Smoking Creek,” because of 
the columns of steam that go up from the 
hot springs in the district. 


port. 


lis’ Ss 


Two Miles to a Bath! 
We were soon to have some experience of 
these springs, for when, on coming off the 


ship, we went to the hotel and asked for a 
hot bath we were politely informed that we 
should have to go out to the swimming-bath, 
hotel had no 
Chis large swimming-bath wa 
filled with the hot water coming out of the 
and hard by was the town laundry, 
where boiling water straight risen from the 
earth into which the 
washer-women scrub the clothes 


two miles awav, because the 


bathroom ! 
( arth, 
pours troughs, in 
build 


wood, 


only 


Revkjavik is a rambline town of 


nes made of corrugated iron and 
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used for the Parliament House and import 
ant buildings, such as the banks and ship- 





ping offices, for, like the wood, all of it has 


io be imported. There are no trees in 
Iceland, consequentl ts wood trade 
neavy. 

Fhe Icelandic tongue, ugly as it look- 
when printed, is extremely beautiful to 


listen to. This language, which the fi 
settler, Ingolfur Arnsson, brought with him 
to the country, \ original Norwegian 


To lay the Scand 


Vas 


navian root has changed, 





but the Iceland retain all the be t 
of their ancient speech, for there has been 
no outside influence to alt its words 
A Friendly People 

No strane landing in Revkjavik need 
have any ait : Th pe ple ire cx 
tremely friend and will do anything for 
av , wh a eat number of those in 
thre Ca} i wa Ion sh. The farthe: 
iland one t becomes increasing] 
lifficult » find lands who speak any 
ing ‘ the vn, though the friendhli 

I I ] 1 even 1 pro 

I noe 

Reykjavik live n fish, which with the 
sheep industry, is the staple trade of th 
island. For Iceland ked with volcano 


» Ti 
shaken continually by 


to the = ! t 


earthquake 
he hazard 


and 
turn 


ous trade of the 
1s it does a hard 
by the sea sooner o1 
men to man its 
There are \ 
and la 


Revkyavik, 

trom smaller po 

fish for cod from ] 

rest of the year is o¢ 
} Pa c. 1 7 
lustry, for w i 

vessels are used, ow 

n which some ) 


| } 


and dried, then ex to Spain and It 
while practically tl of the he 

h is taken by S n 1 Finland 
inny days hundreds of acres of white 
an be seen | 1 yn close fitting 
blocks all ind the shores of the bay 
at the first threat n armit If 
women, white- | d aproned, 
denly appea { , al 1, w 
dexterity wh . 
fi-h into m 

1 ta 
An Anglers’ Paradise 

Po anglers Iceland methin 
paradise, Alt] there is salm 


it fishing w 


better to go inland, where free fishing ‘ 
much trouble 


be obtained with 
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n 


tnuary 


Waters, vepresentin 
| 

and a certain dea 

iter, never war 

awlers plying 


numbers of 
yut the coast. Th 
to 
vied with the 


May. 


h steam and 
to the shal 


reach of the ca} 


or, 


f 


it 








Typical Iceland country 
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onal 


Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland, from the sea. A town of tin houses 


a small fee to the farmer whose land bor- steam from boiling springs, the sage 
ders the lake or river will secure ample _ fields roll away to distant hills, fading 
sport. The river three miles from the capi- above tier to the faintest lavender. 
tal is controlled by the town, and only three Icelandic motor-drivers’® kn 
rods are allowed to fish there at a time. ness. From the top of a mountain we 
frout abound in the river as well as salmon, taken by a perilous zigzag path, 
the latter well accustomed to conducting wider than the car, down to the larg¢ 
their daily life in an eternal nightmare.of in south Iceland, and thenc« 
bobbing flies and flashing spinners good sixty miles an hour, the cat 
It is one thing to catch the fish, another from side to side as the driver swe 
to know how to dispose of it. After playing avoid “pot-holes.” 1] the middl 
a large salmon for more than half an hour afternoon we pulled up at the solitar 
before bringing it to bank, two of us from whi h the real journey was t 


snapped out almost simultaneously across 


the body of the victim, “ What are we going English Classics at a Farm 
to do with it?” 





; — The farmer at first was not keen 
Late that night we toiled round Reykjavik us hire four ponies Phew hh 
carrying some eighteen pounds of fish ON a days before returned from a lon 
string, to try and find a recipient among and he habitually rested them | ' 
our Icelandic friends; till at length an old afterwards. He turned us into his sittit 
lady, more, I think, from pity than any room while he meditated ov the mat 
need, consented to give the salmon and the — qyere the greatest surp1 of all av 
trout a home But as she lived alone, I us. On one side of the 
have often wondered what she did with bookcase filled with English b : 
nearly twe nty } uunds of fresh fish which sary hooks. but clacsice of Bi 
she probably did not want Kescctaeme liiwratiii rhe farme: ‘ 
us into the room and st 1 by h 
Europe’s Most Treacherous Volcano lection; a grey-head | mar 
To see Iceland and know het people it is the mest decrepit garments, vet Carry 
not sufficient to stay in Reykjavik, with: its as it were, a halo of tl finest n¢ 
shop windows full of Danish and English learning. He had travelled in At 
goods. We therefore started preparation he still took in Am n magazine 
for a journey inland towards Hecla, the educational ordet nd he told t 
most treacherous volcano in F lrope We favourite b vas tl Pic] k P 


engaged a guide, who proved to be a walk 
ing ency¢ loy wdia on the ge log Y; flora, An Icelandic Meal 


fauna and history of the country through He would let us have the pont 

which we were to travel. He made arrange- meanwhile would we take a meal \ 

ments for us to go the first forty-five miles suredly we were ready { t, and it 

by car down Iceland’s only main road, till first real Icelandic meal, for tl kit 

we reached a point where we could hire the coast was 

ponies and strike inland. On a blazing hot The main food I I In 

day we set out through the volcanic country trout, in va is fort B 

of amazing beauty Cri crossed by dykes, main dishe the Icel have a 

with here and there a smudge of whit f sweet ups and d 1 fis! At 
=99 
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eveet soup is made of thin tapioca and 
unes, with a cupful of burgundy thrown 

And always on hand at every farm 1s 

national dish, “skyr,” which is an ac- 
lired taste, and not always appreciated 
of sour cream partly 
intricate 


y visitors. It consist 


whipped in a 


nner, and eaten with sugar and milk. 


mysterious and 


1 


“We went into the corral and mounted ow 
ponies. The Iceland pony is large and 
stocky, amazingly sure-footed, and with a 
vreater bump of intelligence than that of 

vy horse in Europe. It will carry a man 

; loping canter for filty miles a day, and 
be fresh at the end of it. A good riding 


ice Of Torty pounds, 


“4 


nony will command a p! 
and everyone has to ride a pony in Iceland, 


it is practically the only method of get 
ting about, since there is not a railway on 
the island, and motors only ply on the main 


\\ in ind th vas impossible to 
lide our ponies across the trackless lava 


lds. Thev went in their own way, heads 
down, eves on the ground thev were covet 
ing, and if we attempted to eather in the 


an English horse, 


Teins, a me would with 





the pony indignantly drageed them from 

ind Che explanation was simple; 

ne |} ny had its he 1d Tree, an | could 

its eves on the ground, it would 

me down in going over lava. 
The Eternal Jig-jog 

lo one unaccustomed riding an Ice- 

ny it is at first most uncomfortable 

going. The pony’s trot » rapid that it 
' 
1 

> 


is impossible to rise in the saddle, and you 
sit hour after weary hour feeling helpless 
and peevish, and wishing you could stop. 
By the end of the second day you feel pet 
fectly miserable with the eternal jig-jog, 
and only occasional stops for food or coffee 
at a farm to brighten the j After 
that things improve. 

We finished the first day’s ride at 


journe y. 


dusk, 
and fetched up at a parsonage under the 
beetling brows of mighty Hecla. 
daylight the next 
appeared as a white farm with a red roof, 
and entirely built of 


Seen in 
morning the parsonage 
corrugated iron. 
he parson, besides looking after thre 
parishes and three churches—-to visit the 
farthest of which he must take the entire 
week-end—owned a considerable farm. He 
knew little English, as could hardly be ex- 
pected, and his wife knew none; conversa- 
tion, therefore, was a little difficult. 
question, 564 


To my 
Is the church near here?” he re- 
plied, “Oh, ves, we have plenty of them; 


} , 


v come mostly in the summer,’ 
The Ascent of Hecla 
We left early the next morning for the 
\lthough it was fine, there 
\head of us 
ee 


ack lava dust whipped into 


scent o! Hecla. 
Vas a strong wind blowing. 
we saw the b 
enormous clouds across the track we had to 
avel When we 


faces and 


| , i 
came to it the grit Deat 


bliterated the landscape, 
o that we were luced to finding our way 
by the stone cairns erected at intervals of 
ndred yards, to guide travellers 


Snows, 





Acres of fish lying in the sun to dry 
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A typical 





Iceland pony 


At the ft pone 


were carryin in 
hay, and we stopped to 
hire an additional 
uide for the ) 
tain Q) n 

clo Is tha \ a 

( ik tt ‘ 

He a, thict I ‘ 
pt to I | 
dangers | on th 
yuntal ) \ 

1 h ha ing Wwe ob 
tained a boy He adie 

not want to », be 
although h Kne the 
mountain, he was afraid 
of it; but he riddled 
t | k | \ escen | 
and got a t! 

\ rOss l ( | 1 
tield and still 1 ( 
lava hele till r 

pric to i ( ( 

hich we | a | n 
ponies. The 

and | ave neve 
peen so Near to a ( 
ribly cold bath bet ( 
fur wh ‘ We re. ad 
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the other side I found that I had com 
across with a broken saddle-girth. Qn 
in the scrub on the other side, we 1 


through lava dust, and ptarmigan, enjoyin 


their sunbaths, scurried away a u 
proach 
Hour by hour we climbed steadily, 7 





wind, forceful when we started, became n 
cang | have ¢ 


known. It whipped up the loose lava 


the most tremendous 


flung it in our faces, and we were n 


blown from the saddles. However, 
finding a sheltered corner, we left 
ponies and tried to climb higher. At 
third peak we vy 1 Or What it \ 
be like at the top The guide, w 
mouth to my ear, shouted that it would t 
us till mightfall to reach the crater. ; 
would be as bad again up there. We 
forced to give it up. Hecla had beaten 
By nine o'clock that n t we w 


at the parsonage, worn 


\t that parsonage the next 
put fifteen dishes on e table, w 
have included fish in every form kr 


man. And having coped with them 
we could, we set out on 
geyser district of | nd, which is unig 


Kurope. Late that afternoon a 





at foot of the volcano Hecla 
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of white on the horizon 
told us that we were in 
the region of “Gull 
ss.” , ne of Iceland's 
mighty waterfalls, the 
spray of which could be 
sen miles awey. The 
spray Was rising from a 
hasm as yet invisible ; 
hen as we drew nearer 
we heard a_ mighty 
var, swelling as we 
little 
plateau by the fall. 
Gullfoss is 
beauty she 


descended to a 


majesty ; 
for sheer 
must be supreme among 
the waterfalls of 
Europe. We dis- 
inted and let the 





ponies munch the wet 
oTass, while we 





One of the farm shelters in which the 
Iceland farmer will herd 50 sheep for the 
winter 


at this wonder before us. An enormous five 


told fall roared over two pre Ipc es inacon 
tusion of tumbling, milky water. The noise 
made speech diftic ult, and shimmet ing ove 
head was a complete double rainbow in the 
Pray. Beyond it a faint white line on the 


lOrnzon showed the beg nning of a fifty mile 


I 
5'aCler 





secured our ponies and rode down to 
\ rd t} _ > 
ares he marshlands through the dusk, to 


Pitch for the nj 


ght in one of the little farm 








An Iceland parsonage built of corrugated iron painted 


white, with scarlet roof 


houses built of turves, with a corrugated-iron 
sO typical of Iceland. We 
vere now in the region of the geysers, which 
number in all something over fifty, and are 


Most of 


, but here and 


roof, which are 


ituated in a few acres of ground, 


them throw up sulphur water 


there is one wil 


J 


e water 


alone, and adjoining it a deep hole bubbling 
with boiling mud The itphur silicate 
hardens like marble, and forms round the 


reat geyser 1 basin filled with bright blue 
lake of boiling water, 
of silicate is only four inches thick, 

is unsafe to approach too near; indeed, 
the eulde told us that a man whom he had 
to the 
been dragged out with 


burnt off. 
When we set out for the geyser field the 


recently brought geyser eld had 
fallen through, and 


the loss of his boots 


euide told us a wild story about throwing 
soap into the mouth of a geyser and so 


making it go up, a fountain of boiling 


\\ hen the 


them a visit 


Water. King of Denmark paid 
s ; 


a Tew vears before, he said, 
eighty pounds of soft soap had been thrown 
nto the big eeVSel » make it Fo up and it 
hundred feet into the air 


for many weeks It sounded as romanti 


had spouted two 
I 


as an Iceland saga, and, although we did 


not believe the story, the gu le bought two 
younds of soft soap at the farm whereat we 
ad stayed the night. But now, 
dered among the geysers and 
cheir rumbling and 





yw ling, the 
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ind } crept 

rug: hat offe 1 no f hok 
down to sage-green valleys: across 
that flung themsely in mad abandon 
boulders of lava, hu 1 ins 
from afar by the n tv H a. St 
coated she p> k n 
mighty precipic 
away trom the d S 
scrub—on to lone 
and wild geese fl 
unassailed in. the 
skuas bore down 
to rob the hen-hou the ‘ 

So down to Thin ‘ a 
tal, where for man I es | 
her Parliament. In 1930, to 
land will have had eeular P 
1,000 years, whilst most of the § 


. ' 
nations passed thr 





1.—The geyser boiling naturally out of 
the earth 


two pounds of soap into one that was 
spouting about a couple of feet above the 
surtace Instinctively we stood back, and 
none too soon, for it became terribly agi 


tated, growling and bubbling in the most 
distressed manner, till suddenly, with a 


hot up, a mighty 





No one has eve en able to explain 
the effect of » < these geysers, ext ept 
that throwing n the boiling-point. 
But the fact remains that when a short time 
ago all the ing edient f Olt soap wer 
thrown into the gevse eparately, the mon 
ster failed to respond. It wanted the finished 
article, and nothing iort of the finished 
article will move it! 

The poni were restive The sulphur 
steam that floated towards them gave them 
no peace ; the hort gra at wh ch they tried 
to nibble was th it. The heat 
was blazin b nned water, and 
were lad er we got into the 


?.—The same geyser after 2 Ib. of soft 
soap had been thrown into it 


ddl an \ ide on towards the hills. 
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THE HERMIT OF THE ATLANTIC 





—days on a pony trying 
to pick out a rough 
track over hills ablaze 
with pink and white 
rock plants; days that 
seemed like cutting < 


new trail. Freedom. 
No packed Continental 
hotels; no crowd at a 
booking-otfice ; no fight- 
ing for berths on a 
steamer. Just freedom. 
And what does it 
cost ? About fifteen 
guineas first class to get 
to Reykjavik, and fif- 
teen guineas to get 
home. On the island 
the kroner, which has a 
nominal value of some- 
thing like fifteen pence, 
is now worth eight- 
pence, You can hire the 
best ponies that will 
carry you anywhere at 
four-and-six per pony 
per day. You will 
rough it—of course, you 





will rough it; but it is Volcano Hecla, her summit hidden in the cloud 

different from any holi- 

day you have had, and you will go among change in half an hour. Choose July for 

people w | eal iia e ‘ ie. ae : 4 

ane who wil do anyth ng to help you. your holiday, for then you get a day that 
ake \ r clot aa —_ es eee . P ee 
ke winter clothing ; take summet cloth- goes on to the small hours of the morning, 

ing, tor the temperature can completely and usually a good sea to get you there 





Gullfoss, the mighty Iceland waterfall, 86 miles inland 
733 
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“He pulled up one of Alderman Mahoney's lorries and tol: 
the driver that he was overloaded and his horse unfit 
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Michael Kent 


HERE was a moment in Sir Algernon — sir. Now it might be one gennelman’s ve! 
Furley’s development when ‘Time — dick that the ’orse is fit and another’s that 


poured on the hyposulphate. After it ain't. Besides, it belongs to Alderman 
that he was fixed. It must have occurred Mahoney. I shouldn't care to charge thé 
shortly before his retirement from his work man.” 
at the cathedral and some twenty years “Then I will,” said Sir Algernon. “Yor 
after his wife and he had come to live in can do what vou like.” 
Towngate. It is all very well to have ideals, but 


In any case the picture so fixed was not quite another thine to bother other peopl 
unpleasing, tall, spare, with something of a with them. Sir Algernon set half Bishopston 








scholar’s stoop, a manner that carried just by the ears. Everyone knew Mahoney was 
a trace of panache, for he had lived all his cruel to his cattle. But then he was an 
life among ceremonies and dignities, and alderman. The police had to walk warily, 
a dress that, though without an expert eye so did the vets. It isn’t a nice thing eithe1 
me could not trace the reason, was son for a mayor to have to deal with someon 
how reminiscent of the ‘eighties. It mighi who mieht be wearing his own chain next 
be the matter of a button or a tie or the November. 
ut of a lapel. In the end the driver was offered as 
In his talk he made much use of the first acrifice and everyone made spee hes to the 
person, not quite egotistically, but because effect that the business reflected great credit 
all his interests had been in his life and on all concerned. That is the only wav 
work, the expert Care of the fabric ol live as neighbou 
sishopstone Cathedral. “When I was doing And the governor—did I say that all th 
iB the grouting to the south-east pier of St workmen and masons and cleaners wit! 
Barnabas... . When the Bishop of Southern the precincts called Sir Algernon “th 
Europe drew my attention to the Moorish — eovernor” ?2—the governor marched proud 
Influence In the Gabriel ( hapel, ee a home, convince | ot duty done and q 11te 
He had lived with and tended those old ignorant that the alderman would never rest 
stones till he was out of touch with the easy till he had his blood. 
world that is evet pressing the acceleratot The dear, pompous old ass took the ki 
with the aim to gO tron one place to words at their face value 
another more quickly than anvone else ha That is only a detail. There are a hun 
ever done. lred such to choose from to make a portrait 
Sir Algernon was so nething of an idealist. There was his way of going to cathedra 
\ dozen little foib es distinguished him, for Sel e, for instance. Towngate is a nari 
in this world your idealist is apo ed strange, wav half a mile lone, bac king on the mona 
4 ften a nuisance. terv wall of the cathedral The gover 
He was that all right to the police when house had a door into the precincts 
pulled up one of Alderman Mahoney’: we as a front door opening on To\ 
tres and told the driver that he was over cate He used the back door in the old 
ded and his horse unfit \ delighted = davs when his work required But both 
‘rowd gathered, for the orkaday folk of | before and after his retirement he would 
Bishopston has few id it loves a row nl eo te ‘ e by the front 
‘Nits own good time. when at rument wa 1) ne service | the kitchen door, ! 
etine a little full-bl] ded on the drive (god bles we, no! | lon’t think that 
, arrived the Law f vning, asked a a the thing 
ston or two, rubbed its nose and soughi So vou would tind him on the stroke 
rely in COMpromise. \nimiles is) run : the se nd bell, Ik-hatte d, morning-coate 
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with under-strapped trousers, rather like the 
ghost of a Regency buck, his lady on his 





arm, his tasselled cane set down with just 
a trace of a flourish, pacing the length of 
Towngate on his way to the cathedral. 

He must Fulgar, the 


with 2 
gate ward of Pelerin Gate, and Lady Furley 


have a word 
must ask the o!d man about his rheumatism 
“As well as may be, ma’am. The weather 
creeps in at the joints.” 

“Ah, cor] oral, l’ve 
of my life in keeping the weather out of the 
joints up there” 
at the old grey towers. 

“She still looks blooming, thanks to you, 
Sir Algernon.” 


“Thank you, 


mv best.” 


been spending most 


the governor would glance 


thank 
The 
“T must send the corporal 


you, Fulgar. I have 


done eovernor would 


pass 
on, pondering. 
some of my old pants,” says he. 

“Let him come to the house, my dear,” 
home 


returns his lady. “Then he can take 


some of my capsicum and elderflower oint 
ment.” 
There was no surer road to the heart of 


Lavinia Furley than to have an ailment she 
with cun 
ningly by herself from the herbs of the kind 
earth. 

It is not Alves 
non, who had been Sir Oracle both amone 
his workmen and with the 
Chapte should have 
his own acumen. 


could cure some balm, brewed 


to be wondered that Str 


clerg \ ot the 
an exalted opinion of 


3ut, strangely, 


in his own 
province of architecture he made no claims 
On the contrary, it had ever been a pleasins 
theory of his that his right aptitude lay ji 


He firmly believe 


n 
the world of commerce. d 
that when he 
care of the 


great financier. 


went to Bishopstone to tak 
cathedral Eneland had lost a 

Bishopstone, 
man as a crank and was in 
at him. It laughed over the Bishopstone 
Cottage Guild, which began life 


efiort to revive the a 


lined to lauel 
Industries 
as an 
the city in 
instrument for the 


as an plausible to eet 


easv money from the vernor, and died of 


senile decay in the second vear of its ace 
The governor paid the 
Alderman Mahone lau 
spite of the fact that his haulage 
was costing him ore \nvhow, he w t 
it that the go 
considerably 
Now 
time began to prospect for coal on J 


Brant. 


anyone in 


vernors rate isse 
That was a sweet balr 
it happened that pe pie yust at 


1 } 


The usual wild ts were let loose 


. 2 


of course, regarded the old 


pottery and weaving ae ve ped 





The usual number of eminent mining 
gineers gave it as their expert opinion tl 
if coal were found id paying qu 
it would pay wel Much money ; a 
scribed, and a little | t went 
holes in the earth Che initial exper 
such matters are¢ vy he 
are fat gentler en I Lond 
make a noble living f explainin 
the initial expenses in h case re 
very heavy. tis a ke ndustry 

East Brant went vild It was 
come a Golconda overflowing 
and coal trucks. Paston would 1 . 


ampton, Bisho] ston wuld te 


centre of an immense pottery and ¢ 


would have sa sages tor te ! 
Naturally the govern 

tagion. But he had et1 h money 

own. He was not out after profits. Hi 

wished to foster |] | industry a! 

the status of his n hbours by a 


his contrivin 


Shafts and windit ear 
all over East Brar Gol \ 
to function, if n t rrow at le 


day afte 


Now the governor did n 





much with trata n arbonife 
and suchlike His - he fe 
finance, not veolo 1] met} 
walk East Brant and drift cunnin 
impersonal gossip witl men v 
forth from the eart I I bh 
said they had 1st t} } 
feet of chalk and w d likely ce 
really workable s« few feet 1 
Zealand. 

But n | ‘ ( I 
on three con ( The f 
under her ht n t | | 
ery restle n |} ] Phe 
and fault ind { 1 an 
defy even | 


done mm minit 1 tl 
i hat la I i 
! 
in t 
aoe The 11 
his happened it ere 
pl ed in the hand I I | 
. ; j 
out of the « n | 
} te " r { nit I 
nsidet \ in Mal 
n in ] t 
rh nat Sir A 
I " ed al 
] ' ' \ } 
. | 
! ne witl " ( 





n 




















mining rights and royalty agreements—a 
the governor ! 

“Pye sold him an old pup,” admitted 
\lderman Mahoney to a friend. “Tl teach 
F Id cock pheasant to haul 


hat Ol 


proud man, 





me up at 





Petty Sessions Bt 

“Why,” asked the friend, “you've always 
said the Wyke Valley was a sound pro 
1 sition 2?” 

«T was selling it then, my boy,” quoth 
‘The fact is, I've learnt a 


started 


the alderman. 
thing or two since we boring. 
Funny, ain't “rT 
The alderman was eclectic 
But for 
I ly’s drawing room where she was busy 


his lady 


in his humour. 


the governor, he marched into 
with a tambour frame. 


“My he, “I 


magnate now, and I have every reason to 


dear,” said am a mining 


that we shall strike a paying seam 





course of a few days. 


“Algernon,” she cried, “that will be 


splendid ! ” 
‘As soon as it is a proved success,” went 


n Sir Algernon, “I intend to take out my 


bare expenses and _ offer the proposition at 


par in small blocks of twenty-five pound 
hares to 


the people of Bishopstone, with 





special eye to the poor and _ thrifty sort. 
There's Fulgar now, at the cathedral gate 
we will put nest eggs into many nests, 
La Of course, the syndicate can 
ways have the benefit of my advice.” 

The governor's eye sparkled. His cheek 
vas flushed. He felt that he had found his 

vocation. 

“It’s like you, Algernon,” said she, and 

t her work to kiss him ‘You are a born 
manager!” 

But Earth and Alderman Mahoney would 
have their little joke. The Wvke Valley 
mine did not strike many feet of hard coal 

thin the next month. It struck instead a 

id deal of water which had no market 

¢ whatever 

“Pumps and collars,” said the foreman 
tho had a paying job and did not wish it 


end. “Once that spring is cased we can 
The rovernor 
nt, for 


bankin: 
and the 


dipped his 


Into 


pumps and collars 


haberdashery ot a oal mine can 

Still, it was ques 
month or two and the earth 
id provide nest eges for thrifty Bishop 


tone. Hope 


keep a 
nan busy. 
ton of another 


only a 


: sprung in the governor's mind 
xe water in Wyke Valley, and was as 
hard ¢ 1) } 
ata to collar. 
“Te ere , 
ast they had the pring cased and 
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could go ahead. At seventy feet they struck 
coal—ten inches of it, soft. 

The governor, who had come to be a little 
rigid about the jaw, had the news by ‘phone. 
He ran upstairs, three steps at a time, to 
where Lavinia,was giving out the household 


linen to the maids from an ancient coffer 
smelling of lavender. 

‘IT have succeeded, my dear girl!” he 
cried. “TI have struck a seam. It’s too small 


forerunner. I 
sure I shall strike the main seam in a day 
or two.” 

"Vou 


lady 


to work. It is oniy a am 


are quite sure, Algernon?” his 


asked. “Oh, I’d hate to have you dis- 
appointed again.” 

“As sure as Fate,” said he. “It was just 
the same with the East Brant mine across the 
First they touched only eight inches 
of soft, then fifteen feet lower down twenty 
inches of hard. They’re working in 
foot We shall sink at the rate 

He dived into technicalities, of which 
“We'll be 
putting tons on the rail before 
the He sat 
tremulously on a landing chair. 
soul, Lavinia, my dear, it’s none too soon. 
The situation wasn't rosy, but my men have 
proud of them. I 
must arrange at Wykeford Arms for a sup 


river. 


tout 
four now. 
in those days he was very fond. 
hundreds of 
down rathet 


summer’s out.” 


“Pon my 


worked nobly. T am 


per for them all.” 
“And 


catching 


~ ” 
es, too! 


Lavinia, 
for the 


cried 
“Toys 


their wis 
his enthusiasm. 
children.” 

That shall 
be your especial province, my dear.” Sir 
“By the 
end of the vear we must arrange a special 


Well, Busby? 


” 


“Tt is just like my Lavinia. 


\lgernon patted his lady’s cheek. 
bonus You have something 
to report to me? 
butler was on the stair. 
the 


Ilis ex soldiet 


“Someone from works, sir,” he said, 
in the manager's Ford.” 
The delightedly 


“They've found the main seam already 


governol laughed 


he cried, “’Pon my honour, they have!” 
Busby stood aside and followed closely 
down, 
“There's a mortal lot of chances, sir, in 


life,” he said, but the governor did not heed. 
In the 
crumpling a handkerchief in moist palms. 


asked 


wide hall sat a clerk, white-faced, 
‘Struck the main seam, Boyce?” 
Sir Algernon. 
Phe m: 
the chandelier above the governor's head. 
Sir Aleernon,” he said mechanically, “at 
half-past two we bored into running green 


in stood up, his eyes steadfast on 
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sand that rose in thirt 























y seconds five feet up Lavinia. It is n k for 1, 
the shaft. Two men got clear The other Chere, sit down We'v, i te Seis 
two . Chere ha he nt | 

Tl ! i aske d the vyoverno 1 vk ( vor aI 
Phe erk thre out his hands Phere ‘gain 
is nothing t done, sir; 4t was on the Oh, Algen ! 
ike a flood with dis M en, cl 
In 1 el e! cried the old man, Phere he 
eaching for the door hand In my se The othe 1 
ice. | mu o and see.” He w wo four Thank G he 
teps down when he turned to Busby N ottages, the t 
thing of this to the mistress, Busby arranged that they sl} t the 
‘ As the clutch of the Ford wa et in the arranged coa 
. butler, jump down the steps, threw the And that t I 
overnor’s hat and coat into the cat aid sadly 
, He tavead 1 kar 1iter it ill suddenl The old I 
he « yuld not lo k true, MV de 
Dear Heaven,” he murmured, and re tl t tha the ) 
turned, pinched, into the house and \ vhich I can prev 
up the stairs hed | \lgeern n, mlady, ‘a Phe ( 1 
been called awa Won't you please rie thing 1 ke f 
aown, ple rst 1d and T'll make \ There l en 
up a nice ho p of tea?” All that evenir j 
Lavinia \ \ I 
ing, bearin 
1 RE ald ' 
i the banl 
DARK day D lays for the govern pl ' | : 
I \ e,” the aspect that had pre nce 
ented itself natura on the first ne 0 ‘ 
lisaster, ed by | It gripped } \I , 
he stood at tl rdden bank head, when he trano 
dropped in th ige below with men who natural « 
wun ligt and probed the ( lid not . 
tirring, ien sand that had made 1 ertain « 
kill and st held on, and more than ev lhe Dl 
when he nd in the little cottag here nd the ext 
child held the skirts of a white-faced ie athe 
eping Ww in and regarded hi } A nothe 
ve ( vn 
rl n me to speak of the future | 
Mrs. Ge ] e my word that there ] 1 
hal be no | | ( rity or the needs ¢ t t | 
f, That harve.” \ 5 
So in ttages that assurance I In th I I 


that 























“You have a fine record of service with 
me.” 7 , 

“} thank you, Sir Algernon.” Busby 
nulled the flaps of his waistcoat down and 
stood to attention by the sideboard. 

“We've valued you so very much, old 
friend,” said Lavinia. 

“Grrrmph!” broke in the governor, and 
taking up his cheese knife examined it as 
though he had never seen such a thing 
before. “The situation is unpromising, 


Busby, unpromising. All things considered, 
if youll look 
round—take your 
time, man, but 
look round—othet 
ser\ ice—gvod ser- 
vice such as you 
leserve—rely on 
ne — highest —_ 

st honourable 


” 


“Rot and burn 
me if l do,” broke 

t the old soldiei 
passionately. 

\nd the gov- 
enor held his 
head low that was 

int to be so high 
and his lady put a 
hand before he 
eves. 

“Ridic’ lous non- 
sense!” said Bus- 


severely. “At 


He advanced to 
ible glow? r- 


“Who's to 
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But the butler saw he had the enemy on 
the run. 

“It's all very well,” he went on with great 
dignity. “A joke’s a joke, Sir Algernon, 
and you will have your laugh, I know. 
Can't I cook an’ scrub an’ polish as well as 
most? Very well then. Let’s hear no more 
of it.” 





mlady her 4 
p of tea?” “" Algernon,’ she cried, ‘that Drawn & 
Sir Algernon will be splendid!" ""—p. 7 leo Bates 
hed. “J would 
ou to be silent,” he said. “You Ile gave them to understand that on this 
lorce me to say what | would rather have occasion he was ready to overlook their 
pt back. The plain fact is, we can't delinquency. What is one to do with a 
| your wages.” fellow like that? 

; vho’s breathin’?’ a word about Sir Algernon and his lady shook hands 
ives?” demanded Busby  truculentlv. with him, but neither of them spoke 
Wages! An’ me with a pension! You rreat deal for a little while. 

n satisfied, Sir Aleern in. an’ that’s the Then the governor, more like his old self 

N truth of it. I'm gettin’ slow, I am.” igain, deigned to explain. “It is, I cent 
“Joe,” cried the sove ro “vou know dently imagine, but for a short season, and 


hould for my own credit, as well as for 
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the credit of that body 
served, deprecate any hint of our present 
straits reaching the—er 





august whom I 
common ear, \ 


soon as l get a reasonable ottel for the 


mine 
Susby 


ie course,” broke in 


“Why, I shouldn't wonder if it didn’ come 


in the morning.” He walked to the doo 
“Are we down'earted?” he cried, and 


stopped his ne ruth udde nl with hi 
“*Shun ! ” 
once more into the room with great dienit 


said he severely, and came bat 

“Have you any further command S 
Algernon? 

So until the mine should be sold tl 

' garrison of three put a brave face on ad 

versity. 


the face. Che ine xperienced an neve 


making a jest that the meat is sweete 
there. 


Now by a strange ony the aim of ; 
this scraping was to ] When the 
governor had arranged the atiairs of | 


two dependent homes it had not been in 1] 
nature to suppress the personal touch. The 
bank was charged with the duty of sendir 
them month by month a sum f 
tenance, but the old man had retained 1} 
task of supplying the th ¢ 


arranged quarterly sits to coin 


the day when thei coal wa del ered 
They would go out, he and } lad 
Wvyke Valley, take tea bv tun fl 

one cottage and then at the other, t 


to their grief nd t hten ¢t] \ 
may be re that they did not far n 
journeys empty-handed. It wa t ‘ 
ot them to | nteat Vil a pertunct 
award and a ou atone ent 

Yet after a vear eve the burden of th: 
coal supply grew to le a thine to fe; 


Once they S raped tl el n mea ‘ ( 
to acquit themsely Phe next ti the 
had not even that rm eC. 


Sir Algernon called Busby int in 
In those days the ol 
stay of the he 





“T cannot think what I ar to dk 1] 
the cottage 
Morrow lL: hor ' hond 


wads 


There was not a great deal behind 


know what a rodent to the soul is havin 
to do without. One mav i: h at 
expedients for a week At fi they ft ! 
one’s ingenuity, only after a_ tin t 
start to gnaw, those needs to measure little 
doles of flour and tea, to debate the 1 ent 
when fire or lights m: be lit, to t and 
carry over with what eft on the bone, 














































all to fret vy I ein he 
ot in the P O ist “J 
id § Ligh 
Busby ! 
with indignation 4 he I 
more of that. ac 


muttering, and 


‘"Twould help us 


old Busby) 





AVE sold ’e1 ure 


*Selling’s finar I 
voure the | B 


lady would thank 


hav presery 
I ppose we 
enough from tl 
Certain sure,” Bu I 
elf ind tl 
n : 





l go « t tl 
<Sso 
Not eve 
n hen | 
rl é 
Lhe er 
\\ 
n I 
| 
» | ( 1 
n | 
There 
al had t 
It 
an 
t det \ 
the ] | 











Luckily the shaft was provided with a 
hand winding gear as well as the steam, 
which would have been beyond the power 
§ these two old men to work. 

They advanced to the pit, standing under 
ts cage and looking down into the 
nths, Far below them was the gleam of 
a water. Here and there in a diminish- 








ing perspective the rings of the collared 
naces glistened dully with their coating of 
slime. 
\ candle lowered into the depths showed 
t the air was sufficiently pure. Fortu- 
nately an experimental gallery had been 
run at the level of the ten-inch seam, and 
cradle apparatus used by the boiler- 
rs for the collar work was still in 
sition. This served to take them both 
lown together, for its height was adjust- 
from the cradle itself. 
t and easv to get, though it did not come 
verv clean. Neither of these two old 
en was an expert. 
“We must give the better measure for 


The coal was 


Busby,” quoth the governor as they 

1 easy in the candle light in the narrow 

ry. “We must make it two sacks over 

f-ton for each.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the butler, and 
took up his pick 

Their hands suffered for that labour, and 


In addition, they had the toil of hauling 
\ harvest to the top. 

By noon the coal they had won so hardly 
earth amounted to little more than 
rter of their ted task. Thev drew 





to the light and re- 
their accomplishment without pride. 
We must finish to-morrow,” said the 


mor. “We can never get through to 


It was Lady Furlev, who had just arrived 
tI riers cart with a basket loaded 
A the last jars of her home-made jam 
hd a supply of raspberry vinegar, which is 
i against sore throats 
very useful in childish fevers. “Put on 
t,” said she. “And oh, Algernon, 
at your trousers! You're in such a 

m. Youll be getting pneumonia. 
you haven't any others!” 


a es 
Algernon Furley j imped to the word 


nd 
if 
l¢ about that two strangers on 
| 
the muinin hift, a lady 
ha forgotten ode, a gentleman 


ial yg ivb of 
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ceremony with a kitchen apron and a pick- 
axe, and an aged attendant in a sleeved 
Wwalstcoat. 





“That,” said one of the two strangers, “is 
either an accident or something for the 
films. Let’s go and see.” 

They went. 

“Why,” cried the other with a show of 
surprise, “if it ain’t the owner. Good morn 
ing, Sir Algernon. Good morning, Lady 
Furley.” 

It was Alderman Mahoney. He seemed 
pleased with life. “Still prospecting?” he 
went on pleasantly. 

“T have a certain need of coal,” returned 
the governor distantly. “I naturally come 
here to procure it.” 

“Coal!” interrupted the stranger jerkily. 
“Here ? Impossible.” 

“How can you be sure of that?” asked 
Sir Algernon. 

The alderman” effected introductions. 
‘This gentleman is Doctor Munro, president 
of the Society of Applied Mineralogy. You 
will have heard of him.” 

The governor had. The doctor was the 
great panjandrum on the subject of British 
ceo.ogy. 

He bit his lip. “You say that, sir? Par- 
don. Of course I can’t ask an expert's 


opinion on a professiorial subject 

“Oh, don’t worry with the etiquette of the 
thing,” interrupted the doctor. “I hate to 
see people at unproductive labour, and I 
went over this ground for the Wyke Valley 
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dis- the Great Queen at the death of Prince 
Albert. England, with her, passed under a 
1 cloud. 
* We at this distance of time can regard 
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lover of home. Neither the Prince of Wales 
nor the Duke of York can in justice be de- 
, though the elder 
of the two has improved greatly with much 
practice. The Duke is slow in speech, often 
stopping for a word. But what he says rings 
true, and betrays a mind of profound depth 
and learning. The Duke is unique among 
he hes svecialized in industrial sub- 
and probably knows as 





scribea as good speakers 
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much about industrial conditions as any 
man of his age in the country. 
Taking for granted the merit and the 


high position of the young Duke, one may 


still assert that he was particularly fortunate 
to wed such a delightful sweet Scottish girl 
Small, 


as the Duchess of York. petite, 





H. R. H. the Duchess of York 
(Photo; Vandyk) 
vivacious, she is the direct opposite of her 
rather serious partner. No one who has 
met the Duchess can doubt that she will be 
one of the most popular members of the 
Royal House we have seen in this genera- 
tion. Asa speaker she is easy, graceful and 
convincing, and her whole bearing has such 
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has since been hought by a certain Horace ¢ 
a not too friendly eye, at the hotel 


calling upon his great-aunt Michelle, who is s 
mansion, in order to discuss family affairs. 

owned a small pharmacie ; during his life-time | 
Bouquet, which created a huge demand, but « 


great-uncle died without having reaped much financial benefit from his discovery. 


trace of the original formula has been found. 
is inclined to make purchase, 
formula, which is doubtless 


with the intenti 
somewhere on tl 


should not purchase, and endeavours to persuade Aymon to buy it instead. 


become 


Duke of Normandy, St. 
estate has been converted into the Clos Muriers Sports Club. 


CHAPTERS 


with the exception of a great-aunt—of an old 
disinherited from a large estate on he island, 
work as clerk in an insurance office. The estate 
Juigley, whom Aymon meets for the first time, with 
Peter Port, Guernsey. Part of the 
Aymon takes an early opportunity of 
till resident in a part of the old seventeenth-century 
His great-uncle, who died two years previously, had 
1e discovered a secret formula for a wonderful Sarnian 
»wing to misfortune and neglect of his business, the 
Since his death no 
[he pharmacie is now about to be re-sold, and Quigley 
m, Tante Michelle believes, of discovering the secret 
1e premises. She is therefore anxious that Quigley 
Aymon consults a lawyer 


mber 


and finds that, owing to a curious local law, he has the option of purchasing it before anyone else. 


He accordingly buys it. He and his aunt sear 

Aymon imagines himself to be in love 
now at the Duke of Normandy. Other guests t 
Oriane Vidal is the daughter of the Manager of 
a reputed “witch,” appears to have some gru 
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White and Black Magic 
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with Yvonne Langlois, a young dancing instructress, 
here are a Miss Grant and Gilray, a young Australian 


the Clos Muriers estate, against whom Anne Bougourd, 
dye. 
She sat down, staring at him. “He must 
be an impostor,” she remarked abruptly. 
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‘No true seigneurt would speak like that 
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n, to one of his vassals. 


| “You are quite right,” he answered 


coldly. “I have no vassals, and I am cer 


tainly no seigneur; but, then, I never said 
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! ‘Colette here would call you so.” 

0. “Colette knew and loved my forbears.” 

The hag gave vent to a horrid screaming 
laugh. “Did she? Did she, indeed? Of 
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I think,” she observed, “that, after all, 
it is likely that thou and thy message may 
reach hell before I pass the gates of death. 
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“Of course, I know what she must mean 
by Apolline’s house. She Was not speak- 
ing of Apolline Lepage, the living witch- 
one of those two old things you saw just 
now in the cottage was Apolline Lepage— 
but of the little old chapel of Saint Apol- 


’ 


line, neat Perelle Bay.’ 
“Indeed?” replied Aymon stiffly. He 
Indeed : | j 

It was annoy- 


was not going to respond, 





“He began to speak. ‘I see two figures, 


plainly because they are in a dark place "’ 


ing that Miss Vidal should have heard the 


prophecy, concerning which he had the 
vexatious feeling that she probably under 
stood more than he did In spite of his 


burning curiosity to hear more about. the 
chapel of Saint Apolline, he would not ask 
i single question about it Tante Michelle 


ld 

uid tell him what he wanted to know, 
ind, after all, he did not attach much im 
portance to old wives’ fable 5. He was far 


ore keen to discover what underlay the 
“ident desire of both Quigley’s right-hand 
men to cultivate his a quaintance. 
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As might be expected, his chilly in- 
difference resulted in silence on the part of 
Miss Vidal. They arrived at Grange des 
Fées without having exchanged another 
word, and he jumped out, hurrying away 
upstairs to make himself presentable, while 
La Tante insisted that the young lady 
should come and rest in the kitchen. 

Oriane walked in, strolled to the window, 
and stood there gazing out upon the old 
grey ruins, tenderly lit by the sunset. 

“Tell me, dear child,’ stammered the 
old woman eagerly, “what dost thou think 
of Colette’s saying? Canst thou interpret 
it?” 
An elfin smile flickered across the pointed 
face of Vidal’s daughter. “I must keep my 





“Wp anny , 
Tae 


iY) 


not very Drawn by 
7 5 4 Norman Sutcliffe 
——D. JJ 


thoughts to myself, Miss Dulac. The young 
seigneur does not want me butting in upon 
his private affairs. Oh, you need not try 
to contradict—I can see well enough! 
However, if he should not be able to find 
out without my help, just let me know, and 
I'll do what I can through you; he need 
not know that you and I are in touch.” 
But why should Aymon wish you not to 
know?” 
“There may be several reasons, but I 
expect a sound, wholesome desire to manage 
his own affairs is the chief one. Remem- 
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ber, he is not used to Guernsey ways, and his fried pork and c 





flee he had a ye 


Colette’s utterance was a little public! fair notion of the situation, and 


Well, perhaps | shall succeed in making it hopeless Fhe on course he coy 


him feel a bit less shy this evening. 1 to follow was that he should sell the , 
fancy I could help him if he would let macie to Quigley and with the pr 
me... . 1 fancy I could help him con the sale buy me little cottag 
siderably.” his aunt might end her days He 
must return to the ce stool, whi 
so much more hateful since his brie 
CHAPTER X of island sunshine His famil 


Young Thomas bled to atoms; he belonged to an 








that had yielded ] e to new G 
HEN \ymon ope ned his eves next . 
except for ere 
in te he sound of cackling ‘ 
mornir P » the ound ¢ cack ig like Grat , agere 
fowl in the yard and the soft moo . ] } : ] 
modern, and | | ce tor 9 
img of cows in the sheds, he felt ee and such-like pathetic anachron 
time had rolled back and he was st a ind had 1 a pleasant event 
little lad, waiting to be roused bv his aunt , Y kad } stage 
day asked Aliss Dulac as t 
ar S ft te hoo tl lal art. ‘ } } 
ind sent a della | in the farm cat We had an excellent dinner,” he 
He pushed open his casement wider and somewhat curti 
leaned forth into the incomparabl tre sh “The i pe “eer Vi 
ness of a May morning on the island asserted ite made no ently \ 
va d ( ha _ @ f ' 
He wanted to ake off the effect of a not think so. Avn 
curious experience which he had undergon “TI reserve my opinior On 
the previous night, and surely nothin; it. mv feeline i ' em. 7 
could be more reassuring, more normal, — ;, Quigley’s man nd the daug 
more wholesome, than the radiance of sur evident! nine 4 QO 
rise and the subdued stir of the awakening ee : eS 
farm news to hi aunt She was 
Fante Michelle’s  factotum was old sback 
Marthe’s son, who had always been and “Hoy - 

’ Ow « nh t 
presumably always would be known sure it is n lf — 
Young Thomas. He was a dour bachelor marriage ne ; \\ 
of fifty, ugly and ill-tempered, quite wit! to wait for 
out enterprise or initiative, but knowin “How can ] if I] 
after a fashion, and entirely to be trusted it will be that. there 1 
with cows. He was now occupied in rop- — \fr. Quik | vife 
ing the pretty little beasts together by their else, of whom ] n process of 
tethering cords preparatory to leading them — }\jmself Certair ela I 
forth to pasture hic coodwill He 

Hall ». \ i! J iomas!” . ied What mak« 
Aymon in the pat walt a few minute «| wi «of 
till I come down and have a word wit Wednesd aaa 
Phoma \ e took on \) “a , 
an expre n t upon it hi \\ | nevi 
Is not sayu mucl He rinn n \ 
and offere fe I of el ¢ toa 7 \ 
Phu ene \yvmon retreated ft \ | ‘ 
donned a few clothes, and went downstair Oh. this dist | I 
From Youn I} na he leaned, in the faltered the I 
course of an hour or two spent in strollin: drop in | | 
round, somethir f the state of the farm hattere ca 
It wa not encouragin kor ver | 
With the excey ' f ittle | 4 | . T 
were no cro Thre nad va t t kn 
in nee ent met ch they coul \ 
not pray | i I 
When 
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“There is much concerning your demoi- 
ile which neither you nor | nor anyone 
knows,” he remarked dryly. He was think- 
once more ol the previous night, and 


if 





little shiver crept over him as he recalled 


ft 

"Gaal Delaval, once the town home of 
family which has now no living repre- 

sentative, is a curious house—one of the 

numerous Georgian houses which sprang up 

n Hauteville. It stands 


n the 18th century 
not far below Victor Hugo’s house, in the 
narrow, steeply ascending street, towards 
which it turns a dull and gloomy face—or, 
rather, back; but when you enter it you 
fnd yourself in spacious, sunny rooms, 
with outlook across the sea and Castle 
Cornet. From the bow-shaped curve of the 
frst-floor drawing-room windows on a cleat 
lay, the whole archipelago is visible. 

As Aymon entered this room he had the 
ame sensation which he had experienced 
n the tiny Smith Street shop—as though 
e entered the drawing-room in “Mary 
Rose”: but this time it seemed the room 
when inhabited, not the closed and haunted 
solitude. The walls were white, the carpet 
like black velvet. The few pictures were 
andscapes by Caparne, and held his curious 
svchology and feeling for contrasts : storm 


vept Rocquaine the deadly Hanois rocks 


e midnight assassins, as Victor Hugo 


7. 


d them)—black raging sea, and as a 


ground the warm sunny peace of cliffs, 





golden with gorse and blue with wild 


In this setting Oriane moved like the 


roine of “The Immortal Hour straved 


t of her own native fairvland into the 
wellings of mortal man She wore pale 


jade green on this occasion, and a big fiery 
nal 


on a thin platinum chain hung far 
wn upon her bosom. 
med utterly unconscious of the 
titness which Vauxlaurens brought in with 
and which tended to increase rather 
than to lessen as the evening wore on. 
Vidal was quite matter-of-fact and hum 


\ymon thought that he seemed ab 





racted. After dinner he left them to them 
] } 1 1 ° } 
tives, and they at in the window-seat, 
“ith the casements open to the warm May 
ening, smokine and talkine Miss Vidal 
quite serene, but all the time he 
Was subcor ushy | 
Meonsciously aware that she was trv 
very deftly and subth to break down 
rve; and in | own mind he was 
Ns yc} 4 
askine himself Why Why 
At ] } y 1 1 
* fast she contrived that he should not 
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be bored. They talked, as he afterwards 
realized, so easily that he did not mark 
the passing of time. Since he had made 





it plain that he would not encourage any 
discussion of the odd scene they had wit 
nessed that afternoon at old Colette’s, she 
lett the whole subject of the prophecy 
SCVE rely alone; but she told him a good 
deal of island folk-lore, which interested 
him so much that he found it hard to pre 
Half-way 
through the evening a maid brought in a 


serve his attitude of aloofness. 


magnificent bunch of yellow roses. 

“With Mr. Quigley’s kind regards 
miss.” 

Oriane took them, laid them in het lap 
without comment, and went on with what 
she was saying with no change either of 
tone or manner; but Aymon broke in: 

“TIT thought Quigley crossed by this 
morning’s boat?” 

“Did he?” said she, with almost too 
obvious a nonchalance in her manner. 
“But he always sends flowers to us. They 
have so many up at Clos des Miriers, and 
as he will persist in living at the Duke of 
Normandy, he has nowhere to put them 
\nd that reminds me,” she went on, rising 
from her chair and tossing down her sheaf 
of flowers so that their fragrance rose to 
Avmon’s senses in waves of sweetness, “1 
am forgetting my promise to show you the 
Sarnian Bouquet ! \nd you were lured 
hither with that as a bait, were you not 

She left him and went out of the room 
Avmon sat there gazing out at the sea and 
the lights from the harbour buoys and _ the 
distant flashes from Alderney and the Cas 
quettes. The sky was sapphire, the moon, 
wanting only a day to the full, made a 
path of glory upon the scarcely heaving 
waters, and the scent of the Maréchal Niels 
hung upon every breath he drew. 

Then he looked up, and Oriane was 
tanding beside him with something in het 
hand which looked like a pencil of light 
She drew a chair very near him, sank down 
in it, paused, lifted her head, and sniffed 
gently. 

Would you mind carrying the roses t 
that table at the far end of the room 


have tl quite unspoilt,” said 


\ymon complied \s he returned re 
luc tantly to her side he was conscious that 
from her exhaled a very delicate subtle pet 
fume, recalling to him instantly the dusty 
little pharmacie and the afternoon’s dis 


appointments. She showed him a long bit 
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of glass, not so thick as a tinger but slightly 
longer. It was cut and ornamented with 
gold, and had a stopper at one end. It was, 
in short, the kind of bottle in which one 
buys Attar of Rose in the Kast. 

Oriane sank silently, with that. effect 
which she gave of weighing nothing—ot 
being incorporeal—down upon a low chair, 
facing him. She held the perfume bottle 
in ker ivory-coloured hands, and in the lap 
of her green frock she laid a glass ball, 
about the size of a cricket ball. Without 
speaking, she took a wrapper of white kid 
from the stopper of the bottle and opened 
it, handing it thus open to Aymon. 

lake a good whiltf,” said her soft voice. 

Hold the bottle carefully, and please, 
while you inhale, look steadily at the ball 
in my lap and tell me what comes to your 
mind—the first thing you think of— 

Aymon, recalling this incredible episode 
at the farm breakfast-table next morn 
ing, wondered at his own passivity 
He knew—must have known—that she was 
trying to hypnotize him. Why, then, did 
he permit it? Vidal’s wine was certainly 
good, but he had drunk of it sparingly. 
$c that as it may, he obeyed some train of 
thought which seemed to be inspired by 
the wonderful tragrance that he breathed 
It stole upon his senses, invaded his brain, 
steeped his whole consciousness with a 

ubtte spell which for the moment he madi 
no attempt to resist. 

It struck him as curious that the ball 
which lay upon the transparent green stuff 
of the girl’s gown had appeared to be of 
clear glass, but was now cloudy like the 
ripples of a sea with mist upon it—the sea 
t from the boat, rock 
ing out in Rocquaine Bay with the lan 


as he had often seen 


gouste net It was moving, too. That 
is to say, the clouds were floating acro 
its surface. They passed, leaving a warm 
darkness, a darkne in which something 


stirred and grew out like a picture, and 
by that time the young man was too 
absorbed in watching what should come to 
give a thought to the thing which wa 
happening to hin 


CHAPTER XI 
Porous Plaster 


FTER what seemed to him to be bu 
a very few moments, but may have 
been longer, he beean to “pe ak 


| ee two figures, not very plainl 





because they are in a dark place. It looks 





like a stable. The door is ajar and | 

a twilight sky and trees outside. The pil | 
is in tears. The man holds her in | 
arms Phe perfume of the Sarnian B 

is all about the I clothes. 
hair. It is a farewell. She 1s leaving hi 


and their hearts are breaking 


As he leaned forward, his right 


moving automat cally acré the cushion 
the seat on which he t, caught the « g 
ff a little trav which O ne had set th 
for his cigarette asl It fell to the grour 
with a tinkle, and he sprang to his feet 
consternation, as 1 h aroused ft 
sleep. 

(,ood heaven ! Have been talking 
nonsense ? ” 

Oriane did not move She gazed steadil 
up at him. ‘ “It is rather wonderful,” said 
she “You have een my _ grandmother, 
lic hette ] etl eT. ar | your great incle 
Pierre Dulac He had this very bottle in 
his po ket It ell He 
father would not He 
said (with some trutl at 1S 
idler and inclined t wa 





rich, as riche were unde 
Old Letissier threatened to curse hi 
daughter if she persisted, and in those days 
a father’s curse w not lightly thought 


\yvmon. How co I see that Is tl 
tull bewitched Or ve you magi 
powers: 

Oriane looked down Her pale hands 
oftly stroked the « tal ball, which now 
looked quite cleat Magi what 


magic?’ he asked 1 m; have some 





what exceptior pow in one direct 
but So wm ww id appear, 

I thouvht it | 

But for your French 

Guernsey through at through; and 

came from Norman cl mut 

ime Here, in your own islane 


ee thin whie { reigner 


Hle took a deep eye 
hining expans¢ f lying und 
moon Was it lite pl ng the 
experiment upon me e asked un 
breath 

She hesitat 


done anythine KC, Iw n 





RN ty ga 
Oe Sis <2 


p 
f 





“Miss Dulac has 
for you’” 


th 


Ay mon, 


sult of} ¢ lo 


said 


got a new 


‘“ Thomas,’ 
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into the room and, with an exclamation of 
them without lights, 
switched on the electricity and joined them 
at the window. 


surprise at finding 


se 


From the acute remembrance of this ex- 
perience, Aymon came back to the spectacle 
of La Tante the 
tray, looking at him pitifully, her mouth 
quivering as if she had been hurt. 


ing and half ashamed, he came round the 


facing him across tea- 


Laugh 
table and hugged her. 


“Don’t pay 
nonsense. I’m only teasing you. 


much attention to 


too my 
When 


one is as lonely as I am, it’s good to have 


an aunt to tease! And now, let us think 
about what we ought to do. In the first 
place, are there any very pressing bill 


How 


you would like me to pay for you? 
about arrears of Wages? Thomas looks as 
if his had unpaid ars. You 
really ought not to allow him to go about 
the place Look 
as if he hadn’t had a new suit since the 
Battle of Hastings.” 


been for ye 


in the rags he’ 


wearing. 


“He's wearing an old suit of poor 
Pierre’s,” said his aunt with a sigh, “and 
you're right—it’s time he had another. 1 
have two or three put away in the elm 
coffer which stands in your bedroom 


me,” he co 
her, putting an arm about her shoulders 
“And let 
him and 


“Come along and show ar 
me know what 
Marthe; I'll pay 

Together they unlocked the scented coffer 
wherein 


Wages are due t 
"em 
bestowed the dead 


were carefully 


man’s few personal effect with his clotl 


ing above. 


Although Aymon knew his aunt had 
already searched carefully, he vet. lifte 


’ 


from the chest everything it contained a 


examined each article minutely, There 
were no papers of any kind, and only on 
leather poe ket-wallet quite empty 

Well, here’ a fairly good coat,” he 
aid Needn’t ask if you’ve been throu 
the pocket need 1?” 

She miled and ed, Man tim 


Nevertheless, I shall go 


iain Hal : ive a eat start 
what t \l 1, La Tar frat 
i th 

He vw elit of the coat 
between the | nd his fingers had 
come In contact \ nN ¢ lare flat ] 
ewn between cl ! lini HI ‘ 
perfect! white raised | ‘ 


her 


“ No, 


rous pla ter my) brother had 


po 
all 


We 


mys 





my boy, that is only the 


his coats because he thou 


re delicate 


elf. 

] or vil i 

coat.”’ 
He found his nail-scissors, and t 
ew beforehand tl was | 


kn 


opened the coat and drew out 


ot 


CO. 


pre 


hope was bitter, and he felt incline 

his temper com] le , but In 

old woman’s patier e refrained 
She moved al t { I 

his things and fol { l 

had done in his « od. He 

coffer, leavin 

Thom nd ‘ 
lante sewed up t 

he had opened to ext t the 1 
At ten o'clock the n came in 

his bit of cheese and dri ht 


vot a new suit of ¢ 

‘It won't be efor [I me 
erved the serv 

True,” lar \ Y 
a arecrow is th nl n 
a thank you for t 1 have 


dried up pla ter. There wer 
its, and he searched them | 
cisely the same results. 


The 


reaction f 


*Thomas,” said A n, “M 


Thomas’s features contracted int 





thing that was inter to « 

mile. Funny 3 ld 
rejoined; “I’m goit ell 
+} t ve pul | “11 
offered tor j the \ old « 

scarecrow ou 

Miss Dula n | 
hillings, Th ' Do tel 
have been offered ] f ' 
raps?” 

“That I have 
kind as to give e n , | 
the money this evenit [ 


} 
ha 


an 


lier you t 


And wil 

Loy : 
bilimen 
CFhomas lowe 


ntial grow 








replied 


a 
witch, 
She wants 


the 
eruesome relish. 
caw trom her 

non laid a hand that trembled 
‘Au 


Tante, w 


| “Aye, US 


ficld peas. 





n aunt’s shoulder 

LUVTE ig he whisp¢ red. 

ad he on when he was taken ill 
mber? ” 


( 
It was the one Thomas wearll 


CHAPTER Xil 
Au Dos d’un Pauvre 


wit UNT and nephew watcl 


as \ Ing Thoma 


door ot 


ied fa 
made 
towards the the 
lunch awaited him. 


said Miss Dulac, as 


el nis 


iomas, 


latch, 


that 


Me 


Was 


lorteval to se s Baud 


here take 1 


L ee ae 


when \ 


MIL } T 
nh is quite eood, and 


anged bring to me the one you 


es row and I will make it into a p 


her.” 


, 
4 , 
» take to 





Thomas 
to keep 


slightly 


dos dun 


hich suit 
do you 


ig now.” 


4 


scinated, 


} 
nis 


Way 


back kitchen 


his hand 


when did Mrs, Bougourd 
offer of two shillings?’ 


as I 


went 
yin about 
his suit, 
ou have 
have on 
arcel for 


\ e very kind,” muttered Thomas, 
ng the clothes fr her. “IT think it 
od day for me when the young 
g came ack f1 England.” 
S aving, he disappeared, and_ left 
n and Mi Dulac looking at each 
_ There \ ider on the table and a hunch 
7 giche, and the young man he Iped him 
Rs: Neither spoke, but the words “ Aw dos 
ni were” were running in their heads 
= ke the chimine of bell \nne Bougourd 
it 5 I lady Her master, the devil, 
: ent! ted her. 
Can \ remember,” said Aymon. at 
. I ng the qu n with fear and 
lin lest the rep] hatter his new 
e, “whether vy opened the back 
| t before riving it to ¥ ung 


1 aid ne open if I m elf 1 

Cc | ) pla tel I did not 

to look in that place I 

! h 
7 ' 

. eT ] ppo 

been there all this time.” st 

! \ \ | | 
| e hi eakable 











seit 


rad 
think it 
] 


am old 


sewn 


has 


ammered 
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about to clean out the pig-sties; but it 
gave Aymon an unreasonable pang of dis- 
appointment. all the rest of the 
that dare not take his eyes 
off his henchman for a single instant. T« 
the back of that 


to search it without Thomas being aware 


For day 


he knew he 


search terrible coat, and 


that this had been done, was his sole aim. 

He slunk out after the serving man, and 
gave him a hand in various jobs, feeling 
as though he were once more a schoolboy, 
helping his dead Uncle Jacques to get 
through his work that they might be off 
on the sea together that half-holiday. 


To his relief and thankfulness, Thomas 
showed no sign of wishing to leave the 
farm, but pottered from one thing to 


another, much flattered by his unexpected 
seemed 
to his 
ing that he would strip in the scullery and 
get along down to Mrs. 
s¢ ntly. 

“New clothes shillings, that’s 
what I don’t ret every day,” he remarked 
complacently. 

“You don’t 
Aymon 
Thoma 


to 


company. It years before he went 


finally indoors tea-supper, announc- 


Bougourd’s pre- 


an’ two 


think, 


aunt, 


do you,” suggested 
after the 
had disappeared, “that she is likely 
and take it off him?” 

Anne dare not come here. 
taste. 
arch- 


to his exulting 


come here 
‘No, | 
foo much white magi 


You the 


way If 


uD 
don’t. 
het 
the 
because 
gut | expect 
She won’t venture 


” 


about for 


remember cross under 


she comes it will be she 
on the 


tor to y}s 


thinks we are scent. 


she takes us 


to show how eager she is. 


For all that she went outside and peered 
id; and 
at last the door opened and Young 


} 


entered, resplendent in his new 


down the road, fidgeting in until 


Thomas 
suit, and 
carrying the highly flavoured old one in his 
han l. 

“Thank you, Thomas. By the time you 
the 


eady for you,” said La 


have closed sheds, the 


parcel shall be 
ante tremulously 
gal 
up 


\vmon gathered up the unsavoury 
bolted 
stairs to the sitting-room, into which they 
Tante had 
and with great care she unpicked 


bac k 


ments and together they fairly 


locked themselves. scissors 
Ir ady, 
seam of the 


he stitches in the centre 


t 
lining 


They could fee! that there was 
something there—something stiff, distinctly 
thicker than the bits of shrivelled plaster 
had felt 

r} drew it ith tremulous finger 


and saw at once that they had found what 
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gredient 


his, however 
some mall lee 
pocket-book and 


contained minut 


‘ poundin ttl 

‘ head reeled He 

: began to realize 

i at ever turn 
imagination race 


he had 
treasure roy 
flashed 


round and erip 


into | 


vulsively, glarin 
so unlike h 
the old woman 


Ma Tante,” 


with excitemer 
very t \ 
lo w ) 

r to}! 


anythin 

what to do ab 
elpl 
t 


he hrst was a 
knowled 


him to see th; 


’ \ymon’s 
to enable 
for a perfume, and, as | 


m, inher 


was not all With it wer 


was a she that yellow kind of oil-silk 
td by Fre ists, folded double and 
sewed to form an envelope. Within were 


properly 


were ixteen In 


ol papel torn trom a 
closely written over. They 
( direction Tor the com 
precious essence Aymon 

felt half tlocated as he 

how he would be crippled 
lack of capital. Hi 

d to and fro, thinking what 


» to make the most of hi 


+} 


and sudade nly a nou 


brain and made him whet 


La Tante’ 


{ 


bony 


l self-contained calm t 
winced timidly. 
ast 1, ] \ l 
listen to me Krom t 
ve to be clear ibout tl 
t ree ‘ belon t 
Coe that matt 
emendo ly ‘ 

( I it mine | can deci 
t ut af it rs Iai 
or ) d 

¢ passionate] , 
. it Have in 
little hor 
1 hop 
left all that he had 1 
nm?” 
vill I took po 
rescription 3 ot « 
{ 
what are we Pons tO « 


e I feel 
I-ngland and tr 


inclined to thi 


Wrist con 





ony ( 
ble 

paper % 

of course \ 
Ccret 1 


his livin 

the \ cl 

his fime | 
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upo 1] 
ipon ie 


chemist 
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in which they sat, out to the desolate court- 
yard and the big arch beyond it. Framed 
in the archway was the figure of a very old, 
bent woman, who evidently was loath to 
come any farther, but equally loath to 
depart. 

“Anne,” she whispered under her breath. 
“She is anxious. She has come for her 
purchase, and, oh, Aymon, I have not sewn 


» 


up the cut in the seam! 


CHAPTER XIII 
The Guernsey Lily 
" EEP cool. Don’t rise Don’t let 


her think we are watching her,” 
muttered Aymon, “Here is yout 
work-box, my dear; sew that up as neatly 
as you can Meanwhile Thomas is down 
there closing the sheds. If she sees him 
she will call to him, and he will tell her 
that you have the clothes, which will 
awaken her suspicions. I will go down and 
talk to him until you are ready. When 
you have tied up the bundle, put it on the 
kitchen table, and don’t yourself appear at 
all.” 

She listened, and nodded in complete 
understanding of his directions. He went 
swiftly downstairs, threw open the house 
door, which a cold wind had caused him 
to close as he went upstairs after tea, and 
stood on the threshold. As he expected, the 
moment he appeared Anne 
slipped to one side out of sight 


Bougourd 
Slowly he 
crossed the yard, whistling, then stopped 
and called to Thomas, who came almost at 
once from a stable outside the archway, 
and close to where Anne had stood. Aymon 
was only just in time. 

“Look here, Thomas, sorry to keep you, 
but I want you to tell me over again how 
much seed you would want for the four 
vergee ficld, and what you think it would 
cost to plough it and dung it. Vraic is 
cheap enough, you know, and I should like 
to have a try " 

Thomas swallowed this bait with avidity, 
and they conversed for more than a quartet 
of an hour, standing in the courtyard, and 
presumably watched by Anne Bougourd, 
though she did not appear. 

Then they parted, and Aymon, strolling 
back to the house, entered the kitchen and 
saw that the bundle lay upon the table 

Standing back from the window, he LW 


Thomas return to the table, whence he 


fetched his new coat, and came through 








the archway, carrying it on his 


the back kitchen he could be heard y 


at the soft-water pump, and his y 
ing his mother that he was going 
audible. Then he col imanded her 
into the kitchen and fetch 

she did. 

In a minute or two |} emerge t 
back door, the bundl under hi 
went whistling through the archwa 
ine behind the farm ilding he \ 
could no longer e him, 

So that was done rl youn 


for the turret stair, hurried up 


itting-room, and ked in | 
Michelle sat there, not far from the 
played window, but n the hadow, | 
little, hard, withered hands lay uy 


lap and her expre 


Aymon,” aid he, have 
made up your mind that we must keey 
find secret ? 

Absolutely, on nt Tl 
craft in thi sland Your det 
vou call her, could charm the pre 
out of my pocket in five min 
as she drove Ann B 
Colette’s cottage vester 

Colette And what of het Mav 
even tell poor Colette that her pr 


Was true 


By Jove, I wonder how she kn 


cried Aymon, plun 1 all at once 
serious discomfort Had Miss Vid 
all the time in. the cret. of 
place, and was this her way of letti1 
discovered ? 

He could think of no channel 
which knowledge could have come t 
unless old Pierre himself had told | 
her father; in whi case. it w 
see why they 1 not e1 ened I 
long ago. Vidal w ; saa ae 
old Pierre had loved It seemed 
po ible that the father nd daughter 
known all alone that the thing wa : 
up in an old coat, and had waited 
his own appearanct to div ilee theit kn 
ledge, thinking that if 1 Michelle 
it she would be ] 

Acainst this theory was the extreme t 
of leaving it » long where it was 
Young Th yma , unwa 1 1 = rson N. 
did not seem to him credible that if 


had known Thomas was carrying it a 
they should have taken no ep to re 


how did she kne 


























risk 
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hey 


out 


rim 














yoman. You must see that Miss Vidal and 
old Colette are hand and glove—and you 
know Vidal himself is in Quigley’s pay. 
if you tell either of these, the whole thing 
must be known to just that group of persons 
in the island from whom [ wish to keep 
until I have had time to work things 
ut, I want you to understand that all 
my future hangs upon this. [ am the only 
Vauxlaurens—the only Dulac also. Give 
me this chance and | will cut loose from 
England and come here to live with you 
for the rest of vour life; but it must be 
n mv own terms. You are to say nothing 
nothing at all—to anybody unless or until 
I give you leave. If 1 have your promise 
{ shall feel safe. 1 trust vou, my dear; 
but your promise I must have if I am to 


make use of this wonderful chance.” 


La Tante did not hesitate. He had 
spoken slowly and carefully, and she had 
taken in the gravity of what he said. “I 


give you my promise, Aymon. You are 
all I have. I shall do as you think best,”’ 
she replied with dignity. “But I would 


I 
point out that my brother’s secret was duly 


and safely patented. I have the patent, 
being owner of all he left. The perfume, 
| fore, cannot be taken from us.” 





He laughed lightly as he rose from her 
de. “Don’t be too sure of that. If they 
got the formula, Quigley and Co. would 
ave the one only genuine Sarnian Bouquet 
on the market before we had time to draw 
hreath-——” 
“I should not think of showing the 
formula to m\ demoiselle or to Colette 
y of letting them know we had it.” 
“[T should not have a peaceful moment 
t they knew. If they really want it, as 1 
can't help believing they do, they would 
get it somehow. Anyway, [ have your 
omise? Because I must be quick. Jt is 
f le to change and vo down to din 
t the Duke of Normandy. 


Te this evening. 


There’s a dance 


The wrinkled little face smil dup at him 


re’ll not be a better-born nor a hand 
n the room than my _ boy,” she 
lavered. He kissed her. 


lhere’ll not be one with emptier pockets, 





ete ae ee 
go bail; but what a difference this lucky 
nd } s 


as made to my feelines! Tf vou keep 





my aunt, and nothing to any 
you May ride in your motor-car vet.” 
<je 


ed in the homely bus, and trundling 


felt his spirit 
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rise in a way they had not done since his 
father’s death. He was going to see 
Yvonne, and he had left, carefully locked 
away at Grange des Fées, something that 
might prove the key to a golden future. 
He determined to go straight to London. 
If it were true, as Nicolle had assured 
him it was, that the Sarnian Bouquet had 
made quite a stir among perfumers, he 
ought to be able to get the thing financed. 
The pages of directions had looked formid- 
able and not at all comprehensible to the 
lay mind; he would devote some hours next 
day to going through it all with care. 
Meanwhile business should be dismissed 
from his thoughts and he would throw him- 
self into the enjoyment of this evening. 
He had arranged with Madame Blatt to 
dine at their table, and he reached the hotel 
just in time to sit down. Yvonne wore a 
different frock that night—apricot silk with 
silver embroideries. It suited her perfectly. 
Her big soft eyes looked ingenuous and con- 
fiding—unlike the bong, glimmering glances 
from beneath the half-shut lids of the girl 
who dabbled in sorcery. Young Gilray had 
been invited to sit at the next table with 
Miss Grant and her parents. It was close 
to Madame Blatt’s, and the conversation 
was tossed to and fro between the two 
tables—silly babbling talk, but infinitely 
amusing—just the slan 
which always seems to the young the last 


¢ of the moment, 


word in pungency. There was chaff of 
young Gilray, and Yvonne, in her dainty 
voice, mimicked his accent and used some 
of his expressions. He had, it appeared, 
said to her: “This is some island, I’ll tell 
the world.” Yvonne maintained that this 
phrase “I'll tell the world” was Yankee 
slang. Gilray declared that, if so, the 


Yanks brought it from Australia. He 


’ 


vowed it had been in use there for years 
pa t 

Mabel Grant wanted to know what it 
meant. She likewise demanded to be told 
the meaning of various other dark sayings 
which occurred in an American work of 
fiction which she was reading, and for the 
comprehension of which a dictionary was 
required. What was a rube? What was 
a sob-sister? What was a faucett? What 
could be meant when it was said of a 
eambler that he “stripped the paper from 
Why should 


One might 


a clean deck and shuffled it.” 
a clean deck have Daper on it 
hutth upon a deck, but how could you 
huftle the deck itself 


\sk Manby, he’s a sort of ‘inquire 
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vithin upon everything, ard ( 


turning to look down the room towards 


table at which Manby and Quigley usually 


sat. Che eves of the others turned 
same direction, and they saw three 


just entering the room and making 


way towards this table, which was in 


of the window-ba\ They were the Vidal 


and Quigl himseli 
“Why, I thought Mr. Quigley had 


to England,” remarked Aymon quickly 


Came back in the flv-boat this 
noon, rey d= Gilray. Usually 
back that wa Much the best route, 

lL am glad Mr. Quigley is back, 
Yvonne in her dear little voice 


gettin on » well with his dancing 

didn’t want him to miss this evening 
She caught the great man’s eye 

waved a gay little hand across the 

to him. He turned to the head wait 

said somethin; The man left the 

returnin with a sheaf of many-col 


Mr. Quigley’s compliment 


tulips, which he brought to Yvonn 


She received them with = undi 


delight, and Aymon thought he had 


seen a prettier picture than she made, 
ing the blooms, of every lovely had 
colour, against her apricot-coloured 


jealo HH cee is too ol 
pleasant | t look ne 
lashe t nt O ‘ 

at the ere eenin it 
ing bi I ‘ I the \ 
ainct ( { { ( - 

in the | I ( n Vi vlauren 
\\ al ( I I Vv 
pla I thie ‘ t f the 
cirl t ( t the coldn 
\l \ I Id ha 
thin to Hle felt quite 
that the ft j n 
accepted ( ID 
( live () n for 
When ( ‘ & ( 
himself . 

be put ; t he ki 
his cor ! ng tound the 


<To be continued) 
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Meals in 
the Open 


are apt to accuse Continental folk 

of being stuffy and tailing to realize 

the value of fresh air. It is a quite 
ndeserved accusation, Other nations may 
ee as keen as ourselves on windows 


ly ope n season and t of season, but 
1 Continent that they really under- 
1 how to lead the outdoor life in 





T . , . 

i or the cafes setting their tables 
1 t n th ¢ ] 
i son the pavement outside, for cus 


$s to enjoy sun and air with thei 
French town: of 


1 but open terrayse, where coffee 

s served and everybody lounged; 

le B eton hote | where I m ide holi- 
last year; of dinner nicht after nieht 
Va ed rarden neal Paris one blaz 
July; and of all the pen-air melk 

set in the midst of woods which 


nd in most parts of Holland 


ad folks in contrive so manv 

ils f . , 
Us Out of doors in summer, why should 
€ not here? \W} nfine ourselves to tea 








Seasonable Suggestions 
By 
Agnes M. Miall 


in the garden and an all-too-rare pic nic? 
Even the small back garden of a town 
house offers great possibilities for fresh air, 
and it is the town dwellers, with their in- 
door, sedentary lives, who most need all 
feas ble outd Or opportul itic Ss, 


is is the time of year to resolve that 





all meals, so far as the weather permits, 
shall be taken in the open until the end of 


September, and to tackle the quite simple 


},] 


the carrving out of tables and chairs, which 


ite bearable for an occasional outdoor 





but a decided burden if it has to be 


done several times a day for months. 
ynvenient plan is to 


dedicate a table to garden meals, and keep 
: ' a he +] 

t out there all the summer, whatever the 

veather \ capa vuus kitchen table may 


be already in the house and to spare, o1 


an be nicked up very cheaply second-hand 
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Tea in 
the Garden 


It is firm and roomy (essentials when such 
a meal as dinner has to be considered), and 
no amount of wind or rain will do it any 


| 


serious damage, If it is provided with 
American cloth, this will 


cover of oilcloth or 
keep the 


clear of moisture after rain. 


wooden top dry, and is soon wiped 


Folding camp (not hat 
best for 
height convenient for sitting 


outdoor meals, as ey 


running about wi 


stored as near the mea ot as possible, 
either in a neighbouring summer-houst , mn 
a conservatory that opens directly into th 


on a verand; If you have the 


garden, ot 


Jast-named accommodation, bless your lucky 


stars, for outdoor meals can then be a 


regular summer habit whether it is wet 
fine, and sleeping out at night 
attempted. 


\ meal 


savel in 


may also be 


wagon is 


the rreatest poss ble 


jabou! mnexion with garden 


meals, as its two tiers can be loaded in the 


kitchen with an entire repast, and only one 
journey out need be made. A double tray, 
carried in one hand by an overhead handle, 
is a cheaper alternative, and although not 


S) capacious, perhaps a better one 


there are steps from house to garden. 


When vetting out 


tored furniture in prep 


when 


more expensive pa 
lin t in some cle 
small brush tha 
crevice 

Ch ldren alway 


’ ion ) thie nn 

pays to spend la 

and repa n t 

use. Folding chairs 

eed a ttle 

an : sho 1 b ( 

parattiin bath. If ( 
tted anvas tha 
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hy SAY | by repla 

dela It quite 
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h mm ck Val ( 5 
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are encouraged at week-ends and holiday 
time by wise mothers. Not only does a 
picnic keep the children in the open, but the 
preparing of such an outdoor meal is a wel- 
come change on a hot day, when cooking 
over a stove becomes a weariness and wash- 
ing-up is viewed with distaste, Pigtiic foods 
are so clean and non-greasy, and if the chil- 
dren are educated aright to think it fun tc 
do without crockery, a few paper utensils 
and collapsible cups will replace the usual 
load of dirty china and saucepans. 

Only, if you want to save trouble over a 
picnic, never be tempted to the picturesque 
but intensely troublesome business of boiling 
your owr kettle over your own gipsy fire— 
unless the party includes a really experi- 
encec Boy Scout. Far better pack up a 
small spirit stove, if water will be obtainable 
close to the picnic spot, If not, use a 
thermos for your own tea, and the kiddies 
will jump at the novelty of a ginger-beer 
bottle apiece instead. 

When using a thermos flask it is essen- 
tial to put the milk in a separate small 
bottle, as it imparts a disagreeable musty 
flavour if included with the tea. It is also 
very necessary to strain the tea in pouring it 
into the vacuum flask; a piece of silk is 
useful for this, 

Sandwiches of a substantial nature are 
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the mainstay of a lunch out of doors, but 
the changes may advantageously be rung 
with such items as patties, Cornish pasties 
or sausage rolls, Foods requiring forks 
and spoons should, however, be avoided, to 
lessen the weight of what must be carried. 
For a tea picnic various sweet and savoury 
sandwiches are preferable to bread and 
butter, which soon gets unattractive, or 
crumbly kinds of cake. Tomato sprinkled 
with mayonnaise, sliced banana, pastes, 
cress, raisins just moistened with lemon 
juice and stoned, and sliced dates, not to 
mention* damson jelly, all suggest them- 
selves as ~ppropriate fillings. 

When the picnic spot is reached on foot, 
pack all the food into a rucksack, which can 
be borne across the shoulders. Many an 
alfresco meal has been spoilt by the weari- 
ness resulting from having to carry heavy 
baskets and bags dependent from aching 
wrists. It is only the motor picnic which 
can safely risk heavy transport, and indulge 
in « fitted crockery basket, weighty tins of 
fruit and other delectable but burdensome 
provisions—even adding a simple tent to 
cast its own shade on a cloudless day. 

Finally, if picnicking with children slip 
in a damp sponge in a waterproof bag. It 
deals so efticiently with sticky little fingers 
when the outdoor meal is over. 





A wayside Picnic with a two-seater 
to carry the impedimenta 


Photo; 
Technical Editorial Service 
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Famous Houses of the 
Scottish Capital 


By H. M. Forbes 


ITH but two exceptions 
probably no city in all Europe 
which can boast so many.noteworthy 


houses as can the Scottish capital. 
spective altogether of those in the environs 


there 


is 


Irre- 


of the city, the haunts and homes, say, of 


“Delia” at Musse! 
burgh and Portobello, 
sy Bonnie Prince 
Charlie’s lodging at Dud- 
dingstone, the Pentland 
cot of the Roaring Shep 
herd, there is to be 
found nestling as it were 
in the shadow of Arthur’s 
Seat a group of tiled 
landmarks of which in 
ihe vast bulk of cases no 
city in the world could 
be aught but justly 
proud, 


Some of these are 
monuments to splendid 
and unwearying toil; 
about others hover even 
in these davs of blatant 
commercialism the spi 
the ¢lamour of 


it 


of poesy, 
romance. 
On holidays the urchins 
in the Lawn Market 
drive a lucrative business 
pointing out to visitors 
the house in which John 
son and Boswell areued 
themselves exhausted 
Indeed, the number of 
Edinburgh wynds and 
Closes which cannot boast 
a bevy of nine or ten 
“scule - boy ” historians 
= _be infinitesimal, 
Well It Is visitors are 


sO 
readily satisfied, as our 
embryo Gibbons are not 
always, it is to be feared. 


the final 


Word in a 


| « 


Henry Douglas, 


the 


] 


site 


Hose 


of 





racy. And yet how amazingly engrossing 
is even the most cursory glimpse at Edin- 
burgh’s old-world tenements. Yonder roofs 
in the West Bow have looked down on 
the Porteous mob; these again have echoed 


to the shouts of the ghillies of Charles 


An Historic Corner of Edinburgh 
richt (corner of tl West Bow and Cowgate) liv 


» al 
it 


the 


the 
fathe 
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the left h nd 


r of the peer of the same name. On 
! he pole of which 


building of the dyer’s shop on th 
Captain Porteous was hanged in 1 
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Edward 
maker's 
tory in the making have at least 


Stuart. The windows in Candle 


Row, if have not beheld his 
time 
and again beheld the scene of all in 
historical 
Within the shade of these once p 
buried such different 

nt Mort ¢ not merely of 
Darnley but likewise of Mary Stuart; the 
ill-fated death at the 
very 


the career of many an figure. 
icturesque 
gables lie ndividuals 


1 
as the Re 


Porteous, dr; ed to 
moment when he was 
Bloody Ma 


rejoicing at his 


reprieve kenzie, the 


persecutor 


of the Covenanters; John Giay, the master 
of “Greyfriars Bobbie,” the terrier which fo1 
long vears after his owner’s death guarded 


his last resting-place; to sav nothing of 


that immortal band of martvrs who, in the 


language of their fricnds, “testified for 
( hrist on th ra “ rf thre (jrassma k 

Men talk of the Christian martyrs devoured 
in the Coliseum by lions! Modern Athens 
had its Christian es as well a ent 
Rome, likewise its arena, likewis wild 
beasts! Time was when the citv’s most 
noted domicil were to be uund a lly 


in—or, at least, adjoining—the Royal Mile 
This fascinating oldvthoroughfare bo: 


a number of landmarks amazinely sim 


to those o it] 
in the “ Heart of Midloth n,”’ a Place de la 





Lady Stair’s House as it appeared before the restoration carried out by Lord Rosebery 
768 


Concorde at the 
Dame (as far as a san 
in the vic 


Jacressade, during the la 


it has had not one but h 


have mercifully vanis] 
manner of means all th 
which once reflected thi 
boy's torch, the doors w 
the tirling-pin, th I 
echoed to the clank 
which once reflected th 
chair man. 

Some of these build 


new, others 


emblance to the edifice 
as the buffalo-skin w 
briand’s redskins d 


Rooseveldt’s reservation 


ot the mansion of S G 
name long held in n 

t nm is those rT ( 
cold-blooded § h 
the Duke f ( ! I 
Clo at le d o \ 


inity of Holy 
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lisher’s, but which at one 
time was the British Linen 
Company's Bank, William 
Begbie, a bank messenger, 
who was carrying some 
























£4,000 from the Leith 
branch to head office, was 
stabbed to death, his mur- 
derer never being dis 
covered. In Lady Stair’s 
Close stands the house by 
the same name. This 
building, which was pre 
sented to the city in 1907 
by Lord Rosebery, is at 


= a) 





bare home-spun. On the 
one hand behold a scoun- 
drelly egomaniac linked 
to a woman of whom he 


¥ 


sf 
=. 
ae, =ohas grown weary and now 
in love with the wife of 
another; on the other hand 
a lonely stranger linked to 
no one in all the capital, 


ey 


and none too much in love 
with life. 

So far we have confined 
ourselves in the main to 
the ancient and more 
modern section of the Old 
Town. What now about 


Two residences of Sir Walter Scott : the New? 

George Square (above), and Castle Street (house on right). Here at No. 30 St. 
James’s Square, confined 

present the home of the Robert Louis in doors with a bruised limb, the Homer of 
Stevenson Museum, a collection which be- the Kailyard whiled away the time pen- 
fore long is to be removed to the novelist’s ning not a few of the sentimental effusions 
birthplace. he addressed to the fair Clarinda. At 
These noted residences of the Scottish No. 2090 Ann Street, the residence of 
capital cannot but provoke some odd _ re- “Christopher North,” his friend De 


Hections, Contrast, for instance, the home Quincey, when not entrancing his fellow- 


it Bishop Bothwell in Byre’s Close with euests with the brilliance of his conversa- 
ne unpretentious roof of Thomas Carlyle — tion, was frequently to be seen prostrate on 


in Spey Street. In one a cunning and am the rug of his room as the result of his 
oitious noble in the person ot the Earl of weakness for opium. At No. 26 Danube 
Bothwell frequently sat, surrounded withthe — Street lived the once-popular novelist James 
Most sumptuous appanages the craftsman- Grant; at No, 22 George Square Jane 
ship of the period could produce; in the Welsh spent many a jovous holiday; at 
‘ner a poorly garbed, poorly fed, poorly No. 8 St. Andrew Square lived David 
provided genius toiled at his desk in an en- Hume; at No. 46 George Street Sydney 
‘ronment not merely lowly but sordid. On Smith edited the first number of the Edin- 
the one hand we behold a blood cuilty des burch Review, the review destined later to 
Perado in purple and fine linen; on the other give to the world Macaulay’s inimitable 
Calvinistic Virtue disguised in thread Essay on Milton. No. 15 Albany Street was 
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one of various Edinburgh residences of D1. _ illustrious of all her distingui 
fohn Brown, author of “Rab and His True, that I 


in which he w: orn has lor 
Friends.” No. 30 Albany Place was the = disappeared, but at N ; George Squa 
address of that man amone women, and we can still se that ed 
woman among men,” as De Quincey ed trudged to and fror | i] Scho 
her, Susan Ferrie Under this last root later the Unive Vv; Scien Hill H 
some of the most noted litterateurs in the Braid Place, where he ha one and ¢ 
kingdom were wont to forgather. Aber- memorable mect with B 

No. » ( Street, 






cromby place 
boast other distinguished 
houses, espe ially No. 2I, 
3 Wil- 
liam Edmonstoune Aytoun 
was born. At No. 60 Great 
King Street lived Edward 


albeit can 


that in which in 181 


Irving, the famous preacher, 
who when in London drew 
congregations second only 
in size to those of the great 
Spurgeon. <A special in- 
terest attaches to No, 21 
Comely Bank, that being 
the place where Carlvle and 
his wife settled dow 





1 n alter The back and front views of Adam Ferguson's House 
their marriage, and which Braid Place : 
witnessed prodigious efforts Celebrated as the meeting place of Scott and Burns. The from 
this house is now turned to t back w both asf 
on the part of the former to 
produce a volume worth setting pen 1 Of the root hR. LS 
What Shakespeare is to England, what one has disappe er, as We 
Goethe is to Rhineland, what Dante is to seen, is about ( ym a Steven 
the Garden of the Mediterranean, Scott i Museum (No. 8 11 Place As 
to the Land of the Heather. And to Scot’ No. 17 Heriot Row, t hardly a bett 2 
needk s to Sav, no place in the world wa known buildin mn ty Ot the : a 
so dear as his “own romantic. town.” obtainable from S nson’s study windo 
Happily, despite the machinations of the at No 17 n An I } nalist 
jerry builder, Auld Reekie still fairly occasion prod yunt wi 
eplet with | Sé mnected wtih the most only he de n 
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lid it include the beach on the other side 
us ‘ 

of the Firth of Forth, “where Alexander 
Selkirk launched his first toy boat,” but 
such a catalogue of romantic haunts and 
alcoves as one rarely mect with even ina 
ouide-book. That strip of highland and 
re was he Id res yonsible historically 
nore | ) 


ys much as the Swiss Family Rob- 


fores 


for abou 
“eb eeographically, botanically, zoologic- 
ally. As a matter of fact, R. i. oe study 
was at the front of the house, not the back, 
and so instead of comman line a view of the 
“Kingdom of Fife,” it looked down on the 
garden with which readers of his life story 
carrot but be familiar. 

Some there be who would have us believe 
that it Is on account of its vaults of death 
rather than its famous edifices that Edin- 
burgh deserve to be remembered. True 
enough, it is improbable that betwixt the 
Dn eper and the Douro there exists a soli- 





tary township which has such amazing tombs 

as has the Modern Athens; but sure ly even a 

city which can boast a tomb which cost 
: 


and under which its in- 





t 
ied at a depth of forty feet, a 





The old White hh n, Grassmarket 


port « i ' Pevict St 





- Samy 
BL desea) rt | TF 
» & ' 


iP. 
fi 


Carlyle’s House, Comely Bank, 


Edinburgh 


mausoleum long the hiding-place 
of murderers and robbers, a grave 
in a public cemetery marked by a 
statue of Abraham Lincoln, the 
resting plac C ol the might est 
Apostle of Presbyterianism possibly 
ever known, marked by a statue of 
the Merry Monarch, if it can also 
muster as we have seen, scores of 
world-renowned habitations, is 
surely worthy of some other reputa- 


tion than merely that of a shroud 
and cross-bone side-show. 

Berlin, London, Edinburgh, each 
views from its own particular stand- 
point the famous dwellings within 
its ancient boundaries. In the first 
of these one is straightway required 
on entering such shrines to slip 
over one’s shoes huge soft-soled 
footwear provided for the purpose ; 
in Rhineland, needless to say, the 
superman is the superman. In 
London, not scores, but hundreds, 
of noted residences are plaqued. 
There, indeed, there is a little 
clique of worthies whose one duty 
in life is to wait for the death of 
celebrities, and then get in imme- 
diate touch with the plasterer. The 
residences of two of the greatest 


ne Eneland has lost during the 
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last few years have already been embellished ants of Montreal or the myriads of 
with “appropriate designation marks. Asa Dyeccan—are as innocent of plaques as the 
matter of fact, in London a celebrity need “Anacreon of the G otine” during 
not die before the authorities are at work last days of his Jekyll and Hyde existenc 
upon his domicile. \lready one of th was of louis. 
houses occupied by Mr. Lloyd George ha The difference betwixt a castle and an 
been emblazoned with what a newspaper re ordinary house is not merely in dimensions 
cently described as the “disc of the deitied.” and thickness of wall, any more than what ' 
In the Scottish capital they are not quite mn one is an ordinary street door in another 
so go-ahead. Not only does one only occa s a portcullis, what in one is a tastefully 
sionally see there a disc-embellished resi appointed wine cellar in another isa gloomy 
dence, the year before last the plaque was dungeon, what in one is a humble area 
actually removed from one famous residence anothe = a formida moat. A castle 
that at Churchill, where the great pulpit as often as not famo is the scene of his 
orator Thomas Chalmers passed away. toric events without number; a house, in t 
“Have we to under t of 
stand, then,” you in hen not f ne 
mediately exclail e of so 
“that there is not d ied perso! 
even a com! mora LUSE I 
tion-tablet on the on eb d i 
house in which Fan den | 7 
Haig was born Na ( n 
Charlotte square e on I f he 
Not a sign of on oe h 0 I 
; . 
Indeed, quite a ni 4 ings 1 ‘ 
ber of houses in ti rt? | M 
cit cepts! a . 
hous not better t b ‘ ‘ 
known to its citizer 
than to the inhal ; B 
* ( ( 
Ex 
Of 1 Che 
Ce ne ( 
la n } I 
Deacon B 
h Cha 
( n 
ae ee , 
ever 
ita Abie: 2s idow of the et 
-— =. 
| G market stan 
ntil th var was 
e a famous port of ¢ 
pherd Since the s 
YT, ha hieved a f 
mificance, as durit ( 
that time one of a number of bombs drop 
sd n the v itv, witho 1 any wa\ r10 
ny ne the building left on ats dust 
} . n 
Two of R. L. Steven on'’s House . t nt ' = a 7. r 
Ty 1] y i mic] hy } ‘ 7 tel \\ 














FAMOUS HOUSES OF THE SCOTTISH CAPITAL 





wa) a 
teers 


Raeburn House, York Place 


mited a margin it 1s impossible to em- 
race all the capital’s interesting and 
storied tenements, roofs among others sacred 
to the memory of Kean and Wesley, 
Thackeray and Dickens, Henry Mackenzie 
and Henry Irving, Lister and Macaulay. 
Ernest Shackleton settled down to a 
\ needed rest after one of the most 
ventful of all his hardy exploits; there 
during the war Lord Rosebery was visited 
y no other than our gracious 
His Majesty King George. 

Those Edinburgh 





sovereign 


houses which have 
achieved fame or notoriety in a collective 
nse also call for some passing remarks. 
Those in the vicinity of Blackfriars Street, 
lor mstance, apart from having in common 
with most other buildings in the High Street 
K to the foundation at the report of the 
txplosion, with which was accompanied the 
f a weakly consort, which widowed 
incensed an outraged 
PO] ulace, eventually emptied a_ throne, 
have a more melancholy claim to remem- 
ance. Without its street brawls Old Edin 
igh would have been as 





or 


ae 
eautiful queen, 





Mi incomplete as 
‘ersailles without its intrigues, the Bloody 
‘ssize without its injustices, Naples without 


‘s vendettas. What the lone shielings, the 


many a luckless Jacobite, these High Street 
closes, porches, doorways were to many a 
victim of that awful street fray, 
“Cleanse the Causeway ”—places where they 
dragged themselves to die. 


poor 


Those edifices, again, in the vicinity of 
St. Giles’s at one period looked down on 
scenes unparalleled even in the history of 
ancient Dunedin. St. Giles’s they suddenly 
beheld converted into a fortress, its sacristy 
into an armoury, its vestry into a casualty 
station, its windows into loopholes, its 
chantry into a barrack. But stranger still 
were the scenes on which they looked down 
at the adjacent Tollbooth. However terrible 
the rings of Dante’s Inferno, they were 
hardly more so surely than many of the 
scenes enacted on the balcony or at the door 
of the “Hleart of Midlothian.” The eternal 
cursing, the eternal stone-hurling conflicts 
between the prodigal and avaricious, the 
tortures of the wrathful and gloomy in the 
Stvgian lake, the punishment of heretics in 
burning tombs, the chastisement of robbers 
by venomous serpents, are features certainly 
not lacking in terror; but these, after all, 
are the creations of a vivid imagination. 

There was nothing imaginary about the 
horrors of the Tollbooth. There not only 
were the condemned hanged—often with 


hideous barbarity—but on to its grim plat- 














= of gorse, the sheep-pens of the sur The house in Queen Street which witnessed 
wmeing country after Culloden were to the triumphs of Sir James Simpson 
1754 ag 
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form its other inmates were constantly being 
dragged, in order that they might 
a breath of that fresh air they would never 
again breathe men. There 
held a never-ceasing stream of humble sup- 
plicants the luckless 
captives. What a place was that fetid old 
To the turnkeys it was a “hot 
house which contained many 
plant”; to the inmates, 


“enjoy” 


as tree W be- 


as 


begging access to 
dungeon ! 
an uncommon 
doubtless, it was a 
hot-house singular rather on account of the 
number of its weeds. 

Now and then the adjacent eyries looked 
down on the altercations of f1 
strators; 
which not even 
hero from the 
more melodramatic. 
tacles were 
themselves 


enzied demon 


now on escapes compared with 
immortal 
d’if 
even these s] 

sufficiently harrewing 
: ident near- 


beheld prisoners conveyed to the 


of Dumas’ 


Chateau 


ii 


that 
notorious 
\s 


Was 
CC 
not 


Ot 


those res by regularly 


adjoining 


Cathedral, there to make their peace with 
God prior to being hurried to the gibbet: 
I “4 g 
while now and then a cart was seen to halt 


, be it 
d. Either 


before that grimy portal—a reli 


noted, still preserved at Abbotsfo 


the cart was there to carry from those un- 
savoury walls the body of a “Tollbooth 
Blossom ’’—a felon who had died on its 
gallows—or, failing that, some unhappy 


wretch who, seaso season, perhay 


decade after de ade, had lain” there in 
durance vile. 

According to our latter-day Great Com 
moner, the world never knows its creat 
men. The same argument might in a vaguer 


to the world’s famous 


degree be applied 
houses, provided al 


ways these ‘are not situ- 
ated in i 


rural districts or towns of 


population. Who at Morges, for instance, 
but cannot point to the inn in which was 
penned the “Prisoner of Chillon”: who in 
Lausanne but does not know the house (be- 
hind the Church of St. Francis) in which 





Van Ram 


ay’ 


1 


Gibbon completed “Th Decline 
Fall”? 

In larger centres it is a differen 
Thus in that section of Edinbureh k 
as the New Town the number ,« 
which have witnessed interesting jf 
epoch-making events, and yet which 
totally unknown, cannot but F 
numerous; in the Old J 1 infinitely 
so. There is no telling what moment 
events certain of the Pleasance rooki 
have witnessed, those of the Netherbov 
Vennel, the Coweate No on 
tends to any knowled of es 
is able to indicate the W 1M 
Stuart found shelte1 Hol id 
no longer safe: but who knows \ ‘ 
she may have visited whet st t 
residence at the base S sh ( 
Here in the prime of a 
have sat with thos Mat n 
less famous than she _ hersel here Kn 
may have held the cr 01 m 
yuurcher’s closine eve 
the right Claverhou e 
paced the flagstones, refi 
n Drumcloe: fr ni 
this abode on. the Chl 
have looked down on vo 
divertin pe rsonal he k 
John Kay ha so ett en 


Here 
roval 
“Flower « 


Johnnie Cop 
master: there 
the 


For 


ea to the strains of tl 


¢ 
Pt 


conceivable is it that on 
the wynd Hepburn 1 
mav have plotted, Fe 
rhvmed, Wish m 

alls, now decked 

} ude wive 

now to the con ry. 
the ent ’ i] 

1} | 
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THINGS THAT MATTER, 


. by Rev Arthur Pringle 


The Mystery 
of Ourselves 








» 





XN a world full of mystery, perhaps we 
yurselves are the greatest mystery ot 
all. Naturally enough we get into the 
ibit of taking ourselves and each othe 
retty much for granted, without stopping 
analyse the many things that make 
Iman nature so intricate and wonderful. 


I good and 


But humanity, with its mixture « 
e\ its extremes of heroic sacrifice and 
ital selfishness, has always been a puzzle; 
nd to-day it remains more of a puzzle 
never. The events of the last decade 

shown man at his best and at his worst; 

nd it is difficult to clear our judgment and 


m a proper estimate of what it all means. 


A Modern Development 
The problem is still further complicated, 
its fascination greatly enhanced, by the 
elopments of modern psychology, whose 
trend is to deepen our wonder at 
ns character and possibilities, “The 
study of mankind is man.” It will 
wisdom if, at the present time, these 
»to be a more or less hackneved 
functory quotation, and become, with 


meaning and emphasis, a strong in- 


ve to reflection on what we may well 
e human puzzle 

» When you come to think of It. a good 
depends on the view we take of 


nanitv—amone oth things, for ex 


e¢, our belief in God. Kor if we ever 





to believe there is no divinity in man, 
shall find more and more difficult to 
leve in divinity anywhere else Chat is 
nakes cynicism so doubly disastrous, 

ts poison not only instils life with bitter- 
It kills the very roots of faith. A 
We, uplifting view of manity is the 
t a ler of faith: and in the end I think 


at belief in God and 


an ve honestly take 


events, we need not 





wse gloomy words of 
e| t ha rit 
b t have een written in 
Of his denre 1} ‘ 
wepressed mood I know no 


45 


4 


study which is so unutterably saddening as 
that of the evolution of humanity. . . 

The best men of the best epochs are simply 
those who make the fewest blunders and 


i 
commit the fewest sins.” 
Different Times, Different Moods 

In our normally healthy moments we shall 
feel that to be far too melancholy and one- 
sided to cover all the truth. Whether we 
are studying history on the big scale, or 
whether we are just watching the drama 
ot life as it works out in our own lives, so 
much depends on the mood and the stand- 
point. There are hills of vision, accessible 
to us all, from which the develepment of 
the world is seen to contain very much be- 

le depressing conflict and tragedy. And, 
e the restricted view, if at times we are 
inclined to write ourselves down as fools 
or “duds,” there are other times when we 
look at things more cheerfully and feel we 
are worth something, after all. 

To anyone who wants to take an all 
round view of humanity in general and of 
himself in particular I would commend 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s “Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,” who discourses so de 
lightfully on the ins and outs of human 

‘for two 


1 


nature, “It is not easy,” he says, 
persons talking together to make the most 
1f each other’s thoughts; there are so many 
of them. When John and Thomas, for in 
stance, are talking together, it is natural 
at among the six there should be more o1 
less confusion and misapprehension.” 
The Three “Selves” 

Phe Autocrat goes on to explain to his 
bewildered hearers that in all of us there 


re three distinct “selves”: the self that 
we see, the self that other people sce, and 
Nothing could be 
more to the point, for it gives the key to a 
f the human riddle. For how tru 


the self that God sces. 


bie part ¢ 
it is that as we see each other, in th 
ydinary way, we miss the real self th? 


] } { 


beneath the surtace. 
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We label people good or bad, clever or 
dull; but all the time we are talking largely 
in the dark. To bring this home, compare 





what other people say and think about you 
with what vou know about yourself—-your 


thoughts and motives and _ possibilities 
What a mixture of tragedy and comedy, 


possible angel or devil, there is in all of us! 


é 
But only glimpses can be seen from the 
outside. At all events, vou cannot take a 
small view of humanity if you think of it 
in that way. It will remain a wonderful 
mystery, and you will never be tempted 
to regard it as petty despicable 
Wonderful Possibilities 
But even we ourselves do not fully know 
what resources and possibilities there are in 
us. Only God knows thes« One of the 
things most emphasized by modern psycho 
logy is that ¢7 man habitually lives be 
low the limits of his power. Most of us 


go on, day after day, meeting the demand 





that are made on us, adapting ourselve 
more or less <u esstully to exceptional 
emergence ies. an 1, as we say, “rising to the 


occasion” in a way that often surprises 


ourselves. But, generally speaking, we ar 
still working much below our full streneth: 


and it is not until a supreme crisis faces 


us that we at last realize what unused and 
even unsuspected powers have, all the 
while, been lving dormant. We have to be 


strained almost to breaking point before we 
can understand how little actual breaking 
there is when human nature calls up all 
reinforcements 

This brings to mind the homely and sug 
gestive metaphor used by Henry James, tl 


th 
novelist, when his mind was running along 
a similar line: There’s nothing like life! 


When you're finished, squeezed dry and 
used up, and you think the sack’s empty 


! ‘ 
you still get touches and thrill , Ideas sprin 
up and show you ther ilways somethin 


to be done 


Not the End of All Things 


The next time vou think you have come 


to the end of all things, remember the 

true and manly words Give the sack a 
good shake, and something may tumble out 
that you had overlooked Take the noblest, 


most Inspiring view of yourself, and set t 


work to bring out everything that is 1 


s best. 
The forces latent within us, waiting to be 
used, make it literally e that we never 
know what we can do until we try \ll 

which deepens our sense of the wonder of 


humanity, and makes 


us the more ready 


believe in its divine possibiliti 


But | 
ere is 


picture, 


to the occasion, they 
falling to the o« | 
nished by human behat a 
pleasant and ennoblin 
mcerting and ti 
sion when Peter w: n¢ 
by Christ for his gs] t 1 
at another moment wa 
Satanic influence, | 
human experience. We 
treme to anoth t 
lenne that ft 
explain 
Fo 1 long tch « 
perhaps even of n 
nd uneventful I 
lyre ik ou na Wa 
ll who know It 
we a all lia! \t 
moral eruption 
vhole irse of 
Middle-life Tragedy 
Here, indeed, is 
of the Irequent tr 
I in m 
hou at lea } 
ope, ni t ‘ 
la { ye i Yo ‘ 
newspaper, 1 dl 
ertainty ol 
human nature the n 
happening; what I 
pe tabil the t 
] n 
~~ 1 1 1 \ 
Why is tl \\ 
nly ¢ 
( i ( i 
eX] 1 the mm I 
) VCa al i 
1 kK Y 
tx iv th ! < 
f him In 
p Wma mn l 
tha Cy yu 
been mbibin d 
juctting with fh n 
Lhies¢ have i¢ 
ustil mate i 
io , Of course if 1 a al 
building there 1 oO 
in which are ored 


ionesty com 
another an 


If peopl 





Is yy 


] 
1 les 














nd ideas and impressions. And this means 


that each of us }s undermined with a variety 


moral possibilities which may at any 


moment “explode ” in some far-reac hing de- 


iy or action. It only needs that oppor- 


strike the match, and the rest 1s 








nevitable 
[here 1s, of course, a 


ld be said on the bafiling complexity of 


good <leal more that 


man nature; but what I have already 
ken of throws an interesting light on 
the subiect of conversion on which there is a 


\d deal of misapprehension and cloudy 





i The narrow dogmatism so often 
associated with this question has naturally 
thoughtful 
minds, so that we are now apt to give it 


reaction in many 


} 
provoked 


attention. Let us clear the 


ound by saying frankly that by no means 
ll conversions are sudden, nor are they all 


sociated with a similar religious ex- 


Gradual Development 


In many cases —far more than is generally 


alized—there is a gradual, almost imper- 


ptible, development into conscious 


Christian life, culminating in deliberate 
the sc 


no conversion in the 


self-consecration. In instances there 


ordinary sense, 


rather, a steady approach to an ideal 


ithas always been kept in view. Where, 
m the first, surroundings and upbringing 
we been impregnated with the Christian 





t, this is a perfectly natural process; 
t why regard it as less authentically re- 
10uUS and less work of God 
Ought we not, by 
this time, gladly to have realized that ordi- 
nary everyday happenings are one of the 
great channels of the divine 
eround 


really the 
cause it Is so natural ? 


working ? 


thus cleared, let us be 





ready to. recognize the 


jual reality of 
sudden ” conversion, If, 


is we have seen, 
an and do have sudden eruptions of 
to the 
Wrong thoughts and desires with which 

lave undermined 


ple 


tal disaster due ‘explosion = gf 


themselves, why 


lould not the reverse happen? Why should 
lot prayers and efforts and desires for a 
etter life “undermine” a man in a similat 


‘ay, and then, under the touch of some 
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culminating influence, suddenly make them- 
selves felt in such a manner as 
form his whole outlook ? 

The fact 


it, in all 


to trans- 


is that, in the Bible and out of 
and with many kinds of 
religions, sudden startling conversion is one 


ages 


of the most frequent phenomena.in man’s 
quest for God; and it will always remain 
one of the central features of the human 
riddle. Fully explained, reduced to the 
logic of chapter and verse, it will never be. 
Our nature, and the ways in which God 
works in and through us, are past finding 
out. But psychology is penetrating a little 
into the mystery, and the broader range of 
modern thought is helping us to see it in a 
richer and more varied setting, 

Nevertheless, a mystery we remain. And, 
after all, there is hig comfort in this. For 
most of us are what is called “ordinary,” 
living fairly humdrum lives, without much 
cleverness or distinctiveness, Yet, even so, 
we remain our wonderful selves, with our 
own secret hopes and possibilities, known 
fully not even to only to the 
God Who has made us in His own image, 
with all of future destiny that that 
surely mean, 


ourselves 


must 


<sjo 

The Quotation 

As time streams on, Christianity deepens 
in us the feeling not only that the life we 
have had here is essentially good, a boon for 
which to be thankful, but that its unrealized 
pessthilities are prophecies of a higher con- 
dition beyoud, where they shall have un- 
dreamed-of fulfilments. J. BRIERLEY. 


sje 
THE PRAYER 


. IS here, O pitying Christ, where Thee I seek, 
Here where the strife is fiercest; where the 
sun 
Beats down upon the highway thronged with 
men, 
And in the raging mart. Oh! deeper lead 
My soul into the living world of souls 
Where Thou dost move. 
But lead me, Man Divine, 
Where’er Thou will’st, only that I may find, 
At the long journey’s end, Thy image there, 
And grow more like it! 


R. W. GILDER. 
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A REVUE 


Something New 
AM going to 
been done in THE QUIVER before—to 


attempt what has never 


give a review of a musical comedy ! 
There 
why such a notice 


are, of course, adequate reasons 


has not been found in this 
magazine before: my 
not, ] 

“revues ’ 
month I 
the most popular forms of ré 


readers as a class are 


judge, particularly interested in 
and such like Hlowever, last 


ventilated nions on two of 


my UF 
reation of the 


present day—the cinema and the wireless 


Theatrical performances make a third in the 
trio, and, judging by what one sees and 
hears, “musical comedy seems to be one 


of the dramati 
art at the present day 


Now, I know it is the 


most popular sides of the 
usual custom among 
a great many people to applaud or condemn 
a thing because it is 
bad, as the case 


ing, that is a useful if rough-and-ready way 


reputed to be good o1 
Generally speak 
of settling a matte llowever, for myself, 
I do like to know “the reason of the faith 
that is in me.” I hate to take 
granted, in religion, art or anything « 
I dislike applauding a work of art just be 


cause it happens to be in the National 


Gallery, or to ostrs Z¢ a pel n bec 4 r 
everybody else dot 

Having said that, I am not ng to offe 
any further excuse, b will just tell my 


story and leave my readers to draw their 
’ 


own con usion 
sje 
The Third of the Trio 
Last 


the “wireless 


month I mentioned my delieht in 


,’ my detestation of some forms 


ot cinema art, and my pleasure at su 


as “Liv ingstone.” 


h films 


time of writing 





those 


pages 

most glowin ( ( 
comedy then a 
London th ( N 
with mu yn 
mote orde Ll have 
nees at the sea i 
been to see Lilac Tn 
chanted with ss 
Gilbert and Sullivar 
tract m But | an 
Ip-to-<date mu il 

yunt f th 1 
except nally glow 
performers and the 
CHCE so insisted uy 
he Te Was an OP] 


InNent 


book 


al 


indoubt 











edly a very 


t its best 


e seats At the 


formed 


ed 


What 


In due yurse Mrs 
i 1e theatre in ‘ 
ndoubtedly la 

were — a 

nd we | one t 

al l i CNT 
wm tle than m 

peared { t 

We now, | 
hg a descripti 
tind exceptional diff 
tne plot, but I unde 


we Saw 

















thie character the plot is a subsidiary item. 
on ‘times, I am told, one may listen to the 


chole entertainment without being able to 


an intelliget 


se it would b 


wt idea ot the plot. In 


e unfair to make -uch a 


i ism. The plot was there all right, and 


med to be concerned with a man of great 


alth, whose 


s of heart 


unusua! generosity and kind- 


we 


r¢ 


continually leading him 


trouble, more particularly with mem- 


rs of t} 


tne oppos 


ite 


» sex. Three acts were 


ecessarv to extricate the hero from these 


entanglement 


whe 


‘reas in real Jife—but, 


there, I fully understand that in works of 


this character 


IL 


is 1 


lot necessary to take the 


t at all seriously. 


One has to take 


ily. The band 


the orchestra more scri- 


was an unusually large 


e, replete with instruments of an unusual 


cter, an 





nei 


lt 


hey 


fully earned whatever 


s they are paid both in regard to the 


work and the sustained char- 


ter of it. In shor 


t, the must be a hard 


sje 


Very Full of Action 


Well 


the evenin 


then, 


ba 


Wi 


nd plays (and continues 


th very little break), the 


rtain goes up and the piece starts. The 








start eoes on. It full of action; 
1, it may be claimed that it is very full 
ction. There not a moment's pause 
start to finish Never in all my days 
e I seen such restless, ceaseless motion, 
vbody is moving, moving all the time. 
estlessness of a stormy sea is calmness 
mpared with the action of this play. 
e start what | suppose, takes the 
le horus” elides in, it sings, 
It manauvres, t torms squares, 
gs, circles, it contorts itself, it twirls, 
1 self into a knot and unwinds itself, 
e time singing with boisterous energy; 
winds itself in and out again and 
es, leaving the prin il character 
it ¢ 
be cor led, do not lag 
1 chorus Phe extraordinary, the 
g tl about them th: they can’t 
ll. Soon two of them are singing 
ma et med the prec of the even- 
It isa very tuneful, catchy air, Which, 
1 bt, will in due vurse be heard 
every butch boy at every street 
They move about the stave as they 
It; they mtort in every conceivable 
Then the sing t again and the 
S appears, and hel em to sing 
Five Ol IX time t ine ait, all 
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the time whirling, twisting. At last they 
disappear, and the audience applauds vigor- 





ously. Again and yet again they come 
back and sing that refrain, all the time 
acrobating, dancing, prancing, romping, 
until, from sheer exhaustion, they have to 
sJe 
A Love Song in Jerks 
Later on there is 


cease, 


another quite tuneful, 
pretty melody—a love song. One would 
judge that the young man was proposing 
marriage to the girl, but he cannot keep 
still a moment. He holds the girl’s hands, 
leaves off holding them, they prance to the 
left of the stage, prance to the right, he 
kneels at her feet, stands up, runs, jumps, 
skips, hops; they both do it. Perhaps they 
have watched the sparrows mating: in no 
other sphere have I beheld such restless, 
kaleidoscopic courtship. 

Between acts 1 and 2 the band played 
the tuneful melody once again, all by them- 
selves, but by this time one had lost all 
sense of its tunefulness; it was blared on to 
one’s poor, defenceless ears until one could 
almost cry for mercy from the deafening 

} ' 
tumult? <So 
A Tragic Culmination 
In the second act the 


the entire scenery was 
changed; so were all 


ie costumes. Every 
thing else was the same as usual. And it 
Was at this stage that one began to be bored 

bored, hopelessly | red. You see, every 
body acted in the same way; there was no 


individuality, no difference, no characte 
and no pause, And, too, strangely enough, 


there was no humour This seemed to me 
to be the most tragic part of the whole 
show: there was no humour. True, an 
alleged servant (the cook, I think) entered 


and said she didn’t care, as she was leaving 
The audience laughed. Every now and then 
he reappeared and reaftirmed that it didn’t 
matter what she did I'm leaving!” The 
audience saw the joke and Jaughed. I tried 
to laugh, too, but even now the humour of 
it seems to me very thin. And all the time 
the deadly boredom crept on. 

I remembered years ago attending some 
eymnastic performance You know the sort 
of thing: form squares, horizontal bars, 
Indian clubs, parallel bars; very creditably 
like to instructor and pupils. Very healthy, 
tighly to be commended; all young people 
ought to keep themselves fit and all that 
but, just whisper it, verv boring after a time 
or the onlooker, you’ll admit? 
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So I was bored at the revue. 
bored. My 


to long, long ago, when, aged six or there 





Presently I 
thoughts went 


Was more back 


abouts, I attended the services at a famou 


church and kept still all through the long, 
long sermon. Please understand: to-day | 
should enjoy 


did all the rest of the congregation. But I 


that sermon, every word, as 


was only a child of six then, and could not 


understand 
prayed that the sermon might end; and oh, 


a word. Oh, how I prayed, 
how glad and happy was | when at length 
the organ started the tune of the last hymn! 
<jo 


* Bored Stiff” 


So, then, were my feelings in that second 
act of the musical comedy. I ought, T sup 
pose, to have been secretly intrigued by this 


} 


time. The good, gencrous-hearted hero was 


revealing his true philandering qualitic 
thrilled by hi 


ought, too, to 


one was supposed to bk 


naughtiness. | have been 
shocked, for the action on the stage by this 
time was ‘ Now, I want to be careful 
I don’t want t 
moral or sug 


action Was im 


looking 





for immorality one would find it, of course, 
I think, however, it would | 


to say that it was vulgar. The 


many of them, improper in the sense tha 
they offended one’s tast | y were com 
mon, ugly, unpleasing 

I ought to have been shocked I ought t 
have objected to the d sp! iy of bare arm 


and bare legs 

was bored —‘“ bored 
ladies of to-day savy 
have been cx 
periencing similar emotion \s the second 


act was drawing to a clos 


Luckily my 


] venture 1, 
“Had enough | 
We eatl 


re ply } 
silently departed 


<go 
Forbidden Joys! 
This, 


then, was our taste of musical revue 


at its best. Many well-brought-up young 
men and maidens have belled at the re 
strictions of their narrow life, and have 


longed for the forbidden joys of the great 
wicked world 

longing eyes at 
entrancing views, o1 
and 
posed to represent | vuuld not 


have pictured the free 


dom gaicty that worldliness was sup 
help fee] 
could have had 
long ngs ‘rat fied they too 


like us, have 


such as th 


ing that if 
their 
might, 


secret 


been terribly bored 
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Now I will freely 


\ll that 


brains would not. b 


trivialities if the result 
success evidently yn 


t 


it, and will pay big pri 


I am just recording what 


the impression it mad 
You can draw vour ow 
going to say that the 
dogs be 
thing. It isn't [ am 
think it is a very 
that can find pleasure 


smalil 
show of this chara 


sorry tor 


them, 


<fo 


What is the Draw ? 


I do not know 


they have moveme! 
( ts Is 1aZzz 
1 ec i hy t 

et out o ‘ ea 


i after di 

Tr \l ne 
{ t crowd o 
{ milita ave 
( ) he 

¢ 

i 
pl ett I 
the Id 
1 ni m 
but I do w ( 
hett ) 

We can 
infinite] ect 
}¢ i l il 
} ive ] 1 ( 
home t 


in in t i 
t} i it t { ) 
limary pl t 
Tie ] >, WwW ) 
old-fashioned he 
meo ) late \ 
‘ eason ti 
mmedy ! 


, 
admit 
audience seemed to be enj 


pro ligious time 


nd mor 
] 
Ca 
lot ) 
1 hnan 
conte 
( ul ca 
vsel 
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our- Years-Old 


at Home 


Another Infant Education 
Study 


By Muriel Wrinch 


The author, in this article, takes us farther into the little-known 


country of infancy. 4 
from two 


MET two rich little girls the other day, 
vast fortune—but I felt a 

great pity fon them. Those children 
are placed in an environment which forces 
Every- 


heiresses to a 


them to build up a life of fantasy. 
thing is done nurse 


for them. There is a 
) bath and dress them, an under-nurse to 
arry their toys when they are tired of carry- 


ing them out on their walks. There is a 
coverness who comes to amuse them for two 
hours every morning. The footman, too, 
has certain nursery duties—it is part of 


James’ 


work to remove the green cloth from 
e cage that hangs in the nursery window 
hen it is time for Dicky to get up! How 
an the little girls avoid forming the con- 
sion that the world is run entirely for 
heir benefit, that they themselves are the 
ntral figures in the drama of life? 
Ruining a Child’s Mind 
Not many of us can provide our children 


th such great riches, but even the poorest 


ther can ruin her child for life by stifling 
s desire for independence. 
ht } 


ought about 


It is so easily 
the mother does everything 


r the child because it is so much quicker; 


e child inevitably concludes that he is a 
e king, born to be served by other 
pie. The troubles of halt the neuras- 
thenics of this world date from childhood, 
time when they were given a false im- 


pression of life and led to believe that they 
e born to reap the fruits of other people's 
ours. They 


fi: r more 


into 
its 


from the home 


emeree 


complicated world without 


ls, incapable of facing life They are 
psychologically prepared to take their 
share in the work of the world, and 
I they may never learn to play their 


nar f 1 ¢] : 
Tt efhe lently as members of the social 


community. 


The Aim-— Independence 
The 


mother 
| be to hi Ip her child to achieve in 


“pendence, to take his riehtful place as a 
The 


aim of every conscientious 


{ 
mber of the family. child is 


born 


Here are practical hints on training children 


to four. 


with a natural desire for independence As 
soon as he is able to walk, almost, he tries 
to take part in all the activities of the 


household. And the normal unspoiled child 
loves to do everything he possibly can for 
himself. 

The years for training him to independ 
ence are primarily the years between two 
By the time he is three the child 
should be able to dress himself—his clothes 


and four. 


should be made, of course, so that he can 
easily reach the fastenings—and by the time 
he is four he able 
self and to clean his teeth, under super- 
Of 
course, if a baby previously accustomed to 


should be to wash him- 


vision. The training must be gradual. 


be waited upon hand and foot is given soap 
and water and asked to wash, the result 


will be disastrous! But if from the moment 
he is physically able he is trained to fetch 
and carry carefully, he will become sur 


prisingly efficient in a short time. 


Three-year-old Service 
We the child half enough 


credit for efficiency. Children in well-to-do 


do not give 
homes frequently occupy the whole atten- 
tion of the nurse until they are six or seven 
years old, yet I know of one créche where 
the children of 


four were found, at a time 


of desperate staft shortage, to be of real 
help in attending to the three-year-olds. 
Four year old Marjorie even essayed to 
bath Ian, aged two! The experiment was 
not a success, because lan was inclined to 
question the authority of his small nurse, 
but there was no doubt of her efficiency. 
his efficiency would never have been dis- 
covered had it not been for the break in the 
usual routine. Thus in the case of many 


children their powers are habitually unde1 
estimated, and they are never called upon 
tully 
The 
opport nity 
the household. 


to exert themselves 

should be gi the 
to take his share in the work of 
Children the Montescori 


four-year-old ven 


in 


Houses and kindergartens and nursery 
schools of to-day lay their own meals, 
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dust the furniture, and sweep and polish as 
part of the daily routine. At one toddlers’ 
hool in East London I visited I watched 





a tiny bey, scarcely four years old, drag a 


small table into the garden, scrub tt and 
shake his brush out afterwards in the most 
approved grown-up manner. Another 
toddler of three was sweeping up the crumbs 
dropped at dinner with a miniature brush 
and dust-pan. 

Of course these children learn from one 
another, and many children together are 
always a little in advance of solitary chi 
dren of the same age; but there is no reason 
why the four-year-old in the ordinary house 
should not help to prepare his own meals 
and keep his own nursery tidy. I shall be 
told that the busy mother has not the time 
to allow the child to “potter about” with 
her. Certainly it takes more time at first 
to show small children how to do a thing 
than to do it oneself; but if we once spend 
time in helping the child to learn to do 
up his own boots, brush his teeth, wash 


his own cup, saucer and pla 





saving time later on as 
best thing possible for him. True. at first 
little accidents may occur ne or two 

for instance, may be broken 


and plates 
but once the child learns that breakages 
result from careless handling he learns to 
hold things more carefully. No child wants 
to hurt or break things, and i 
to give him a chance to learn how to handle 
breakable articles before sco] ling him for 


lumsiness. 


Encourage Him to Take his Share 

It is easy to arouse the voune child's in 
terest in the domestic side of life and to 
encourage him to take a share in household 
tasks. The home is a very primitive insti 
tution, and all man’s earl nterests are 
centred in it. If we wait, however, until 
children are nine or ten to ask them to do 
their share we may expect grumbles The 
children’s early ite! of help having been 
refused, they tend to think that ne household 
work should devolve 
resent havin new luties uddenly al otted 
to ther 


pon them, and they 


The very best va to train childrer to 
take thet ! e in the k f the fa ly 
community is to pre le them with a room 
of their own vhe n they are quite tiny and 
make them respon e for the care of it 
In a drawing-room full of precious erown 
up possessions the ild ' lo era 


chiet 


but in his own room, with his own 
toys and ornaments to clean, he d 
hinder others and he d ns a f 


ens¢ ot respon ib 





could. 
The housing  probl nd quest 
space are very urgent 
it 1s impossible to pl ck n 
nursery or. sitting-roor { the O 
least we can spare ther I a 
downstairs and give 
plete charge of their own bedroor ( 
housewives will hesit 
children jurisdiction over anv 1 
but I have been in a 1 1 
brass and p lished 
floor which is tend 
even, 
Small brooms and 
an be bought at 
these in ipler en i I 
real housework 1 I 
playing t dol | 
\ room for the cl 
problem | l 
ho ecrait. in ( 
( OV ther ‘ rt } I 
Parent nd chil 
lerent ta ot « 
th have much 
ce possible tl 
the hole “ 
| tins ] act 
F pare +] 
Pa vl 
it desirable that 
is p ! n t 
| H 
. that of the a ' 
bilitie ire ditleren | f 
mon to contol ) I 
orl il pl re I 
eri sly vite | 
have plenty ot mmpanionshly M 
friends should cor nt 
possible. | 
ire ve l iren 
much more ) \ l 
bein he ily child! 
Keep in the Background 
While the children 
mn is, ot re 
ther or nurse in 
( in he | k | 
f sh t nthe 1 
table for sewi 
e rest th 

















in hearing in case of accident or dis 


but far enough away not to interfere 
If the nursery is 








th the child’s activities, 
ably planned, with a good guard in front 
f the fire, no hanging lights, pictures hung 
igh up on the walls t 

ys, few ornaments and no furniture which 


child may pull over to his own injury, 


well out of the way of 


rown-up intervention should seldom be ri 
yuired. 

The plays which children themselves in- 
stimulus 


nt are a most valuable to de- 
elopment. The kitten who plays with the 
cork grows into the expert mouser; the 


gloves and 
house dog. 
at all the 
turn—at 


puppy who wrangles and bites 
slippers develops into the good 
the child 


erown-up activities 


who 
of life 
tors, at soldiers, funerals, shops, school, and 
so on—becomes an efficient adult in after 
“The child,” says Dr. Drummond, 
‘ooes down on all-fours in order to find out 
t a dog feels like.” By pretending to 
all sorts of animals and people in turn, 
inner meaning 


plays 
in 


Likewise 
at r« 


vears. 





begins to understand the 


f life in its many different aspects, he de 





s sympathy for other individuals in the 





ity and enlarges his personality. 


Do Not Interfere 


It is most certainly best never to interfere 

these pretence game Though = the 
grown-up should be able to attend a dolls’ 
tea-party or witness a nursery concert when 
specially invited, a too-active adult partici 
pation in imaginative play is apt to stultify 
the child's joy in creation. Play is a for: 


n 
f self-expression, and it should be allowed 


to remain so; too often, however, it degenet 


form of which the 
the adult who 


ates into a 


hild expresses 


in 
the 


activity 
ideas of 
t in his games. 
What tl 


‘es par 
mother cen do with regard to 


play is to provide good materials. 





properties—a tram-conductor’s outfit, 


a nurse’s cap and apron, a little blackboard 
playing at school—add life to 
Big wooden for 

counter, cardboard wrappers and cream 
cartons are useful for ] \ sand 


10r and zest 


ginative play. boxes 


kts 
aving shop. 


! 
tray with a load of sand with which the 
chi | can make illustrations for his stories, 
T merely play with the sand, n aking sand 
es 101 hour hould be in everv home 
ete there is a four-vear-old. A big box 


Ataining odd and ends of ribbon, old 


Teels. niece . 
“els, pleces of cardboard, sheets of coloured 
Paper, burnt-out 


matches, match-boxes, 


¢¢ peste 
“taps of material, should be in every nur- 


” 


/ 
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FOUR-YEARS-OLD AT HOME 








A Two-year-old 


With these the children can 


developing resourcetulness 


sery Cupboard, 
make little ; 
and skill in their play. 

Dolls, well-illustrated books, scrap-books, 
boxes of plasticine—all these are good toys 
for children of four and five. With these a 
child can do something—he can rock the 
semblance of a 


toyVvs 


’ 


doll to sleep and fashion a 


house from the plasticine. Elaborate toys 
offering no scope for the child’s creative 
ability are out of place. Most little chil 


dren like the Montessori apparatus, and this 


can be made a valuable instrument of edu 
cation. Ludo and lotto and dominoes are 
possibilitic these games are useful in help 
ine the child to focus his early number 
ide t 


There are anv number of intellectual and 
practical interests even for the small child 
Nature study can be carried on in iow” or 
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country, lor even in 


the gloomiest cities 


plants will grow in window-boxes and dor- 
mice can be kept in the nursery. Handwork 
in its many different branches—drawing, 
brush-work, toy-making, simple weaving— 
are also important in the 
Stories » physical 
exercises and eurhythmics also come into his 
life. 
With 


terests, 


the education of 


four-year-old. and musi 


this wide and 
with 
imaginative and dramati 
old should be hap 


day 


varied range of in- 
household , With his 
play, four-years- 


his tasks 
and busy enough all 
be for the 


ry di also be 


day. Every will different, 


world is new; yet every day must 
mapped out so that from the very first the 
child to 
routine. 


establishing regular habits of living. 


learns to conform an orderly 
Early childhood is the time for 
Sleep, 
exercise, work and play must each take their 


due share of time. 


Sleep—Fresh Air— Exercise 

According to recent medical opinion, the 
child between five years of age 
needs fourteen hours’ sleep in the twenty- 
Four-years-old should therefore go 
to bed at six o’clock and rise at seven in the 
morning, and he should have an hour's sleep 
cither before or after lunch. 

Plenty of fresh air and exercise are also 
essential. 
but very 


Lae } 
iearnea 


one and 


four, 


This has always been recognized, 
often in the children 
to dread the time for going out, be- 


past have 
cause they hated the monotonous afternoon 
walk. 

It is a mistake to give children the idea 


that exe! el in unpleasant necessity, 
and it is a mistake which can be avoided. 
Gardening, for instance, appeals very much 
to children, and there is no reason why even 
a four-year-old should not plant a few little 
eeds and di his own littl plot after the 
earth ha been ] psene ] for hit There 1s 
work for him every month in the year in the 
garden, an tis a 0d idea to ive the 
child the opportuni to do this sometimes 
instead of going out for a walk. Again, 


Butt ” and 


Pou hwood 


playing “Olid 


Man,” “FP icky 


“ Hide-and-Seek ” are excellent ways of tak 
ing exercise, hen there re enough chil 
dren to take part in the game On wet day 


there mivht | ( ney and dancing 
in time to mple physical 
exercises 1 as those recommended in the 
‘Board of Education Svllabus of Phy sical 
I: ducation ” ol yne k ndergarte raInNes a 


described in M wn’'s book, “Child Life 


- 


/ 





in Our Schools.” On d; 
taken it is well to have a 
so much more interestin 


to the othe 


end of the tow 


the ash-buds are dev: opin 
the smithy’s to see a he 
park to feed the ducks 

a walk” merely for th 
walk. With all these dith 
for taking exercise } 

to keep the children 
weather for three ho ( 


Suppose they play I 


hour after breakfast an 


air for two hours in 


then a period rough 
the 
pation 
last, 


in morning and 


of various kind 
which the cl 


ch away, is at eight, 


play in the garden, 


ten before the child 
\t this time he \ 
Is growing in his 
his aquarium if 
possess one, tid 
little household tasks 
pon ble 

The morning i di 
lunch at eleven, 
handwork and kindet 
work with the Mont 
it is time for the mornin 


The Blissful Hour 


fter tea can be 1 le 
time in the day f f 
1 time when his 1 
L\ ¢ him het Wil | 
», and when he 
lap to hear a story, ¢ 
hi to I 
» when dadd n 
ike toy l 
al to ail in tl 
» mat 1-boxe 
nside the other. 
Supper and bed-t 
Yet, calmed in t 
evening prayers, ft 
Bi lk tol { * the 
alt t a oon 
Ko ‘ id | 
1 h inother 
] t | and le wn 
} erene be i I 
f lons le of t 
been al owed t } 
work of building up th 
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“Lorna Doone Farm,” 
Malmsmead 


In Blackmore’s 
Footsteps 


ICHARD DODDRIDGE 
MORE was born ju 


ago 


BLACK- 
st a hundred years 
1825. He could not 
appropriate time for 
entering the world than midsummer month, 
lor it is in the dog days and at holiday time 
we remember Of his many 
the minds of 
gem and masterpiece, 


on June 7, 


have chosen a more 


hat him best. 
books only one stands 
posterity; and that 
“Lorna Doone,” is closely associated by its 
setting with one of the loveliest holiday 


districts in England, 
The centenary of an emine 


out in 


nt man seldom 
passes without some celebration For the 
average person who loves restful summer 


Weeks amid wonderful surroundings, and 
mAowe } -- - > 

hows the vigorous yet poetical appeal of 
the greatest of Exmoor romances. what fitter 


mmemoration than a holiday this vear in 
John Ridd and Lorna 


th ‘ 
vile lootsteps 


I ot 


Doone? 


_-ommemorations sometimes imply some- 


‘ing rather solemn and tedious, but this 
Ane! ° ~ 

beside Heavenly is really the only word. 
Ana - 4 1 

Cie I speak of what I know, for I spent 
ton F 


it long months of one recent summer in 
we nearest the 


’ Doone 
Valley : 
he opportunity 


sizeable village to 
and only wish IT had t 


of doing It again, 








An Exmoor Holiday in 
“Lorna Doone’’ Land 


By Nesta Mackenzie 


Though the actual scenes of the book, or 
the greater part of it, are in the remoter 
fastnesses of sombre Exmoor, there is ample 
accommodation for visitors in various direc- 
tions on the fringe of the moors. Exquisite 
Lynton and Lynmouth, the twin towns with 
the unbelievably steep rose-red hills and the 
sheltered bay, are within easy reach of the 
Blackmore Minehead, in the Somer 
set direction, is an attractive little scaside 
town on the Bristol Channel, with a beach 
better suited to children than that of Lyn- 
mouth. Inland, Porlock gives speedy access 
to the grandest parts of Exmoor; and Bren- 
don, on a side road between Lynton and 





h 





haunts. 


the Doone Valley, is practically on the 
moors. It has a famous hunting hotel and 
family accommodation in scattered farm 
houses. Minehead and Lynton are the 


stations for the district, and a motor char-a 


banc, replacing the picturesque red coat h of 
twenty years ago, plies between the two 


a”? 


places, serving Porlock and Brendon en 
route, several times daiiy in the ‘holiday 
season, 

One word of caution to the summer 


Forget that you own 
motor-cycle or push 
your car, however 


sojourner on Exmoor. 
thing 
and 


as a 
rely 


such a 
on 


bi ve le, 
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sturdy, merely to get you there and back, 
and not to take you about during your visit. 
The reason is quite simple—the North 
Devon and Somerset roads, These are in 
credibly steep 





1 in 3's, according to my 
observation, is a usual gradient), winding, 
with high hedges, narrow and rough of! 
surface. I say that the roads are incredibly 
bad, because they ave incredible to people 
who come from where 
When 
I was down there and people used to visit 
me, I would entreat them by letter not to 
bring wheeled locomoti 


smooth counties 
Nature helps the highway engineer. 


yn, and they would 


grudgingly assent as one who gives in to a 





Badgworthy Water, and 
the Doone Valley 


fussy hostess. Then they arrived and 
glanced around them—when I received per 
fervid thanks for my warning. And on our 
rambles they would watch weary cyclists 
toiling up hills pushing their machines, or 
strolling down hills pushing their machines, 
or sitting by lonely roadsides mending punc- 
tures, and thank me again 

In these parts legs are incomparably the 
best method of locomotion—either two legs 
or four. The walker is in his glory, and 
the horseman not les », for the lofty wide 
stretches of heather and turf are ideal for a 
gallop Sut people who cannot afford 
horses and are not good walkers 


need not 
ere in despair, for 
plenty of motor chars-i-bancs fearlessly ad 
venture the vile roads, and come out of 


plan a holiday else 


them much more 
cars. But 


atheless than private 


moderate degree of walking the 


786 


holiday-maker should be prepared for, since 
many of the most fascinating spots—th 


Doone Valley, for instance-—are right of 
the roads. 

lhe Exmoor country offers few or none 
the noisier holiday attractions, But this 
Bristol Channel coast, with shallow blue seq 
towered over by surely the highest and most 
tree-embosomed cliffs in all England, and 
backed by rolling dark moors and plashin 
valleys, has a never-en 
lover of 
scenery. 


ling charm for th 
a - eae 
yreezy Way and magnificent 
There is so much variety 

black with heather and bright 
} 


the moors, 
green with 
gs, threaded by 

casional red roads 
that wind over thet 


open and lonely, in- 
vite by their rugged 
height (this is alr 


ountain country), 


n ews And if 
yt me a li 

reatening or a 

fle too windswept, 
there is always 

steep lane leading 
d « n to a det 
sheltered valley pe 


rewn rivers. Oron 
may wander miles 
Phot through the woods 
Frith dwarf oak t} | 


summits, and linger on the giant cliffs look 


’ 


ine across the water to the d 


South Wales op] osite, 
For those who love to be on the Channel, 
1] ‘ 


as we as watching it, or who want to g 


afield without exertion, the summer steame! 
trips are an added holiday attraction Fr 


Minehead or Lynton one may go down t 
Ilfracombe with its magnificent Tock) 
coast: visit picturesque ttle Clovelly, wit! 
the narrow streets in é of steps; ‘ 


vo up-Channel for a few hours at Weston 


iper-Mare or even Bristol 


I 


Seen from the 


sea the towering cliffs nd rocky form 
tion of this rueved North Devon coast art 
very stirring sight 


3ut it is Blackmore more than anyone ot 
anvthing else that expresses the conti 
charm of this corner of the West Count 


Much of his bovhood w spent witb 



































A Beautiful Spot in the Lyn Valley 
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away with stre 





and a force of wil{ 
Waters under the 


11 a Daretaced h 


and so to ro¢ ks ar 
woods again, wh 
stream 1s cover 

: and dark 
heavy J pools delay 
“There are plen 
of fish all down t 
way,’ the autl 


adds. And, ind 


additional attract 


for those who 








































Malmsmead Bridge 
(built prior to 1750) 


grandfather on Exmoor, and the atmosphere 
of the country was bred into his very bones, 
and lingered round his heart in all the 
after years he spent many miles away. 
“Lorna Doone” 
eyes never grew blind to the light and 
shadow of passing clouds over the hills, or 
his ears deaf to the music of the many 
“waters ” 


is proof enough that his 


(what a pretty local name that 
is for streams) that are as characteristic of 
Exmoor as its heather and precipitous 
valleys. 


Entrancing Description 

It is Blackmore whose flowing descriptions 
—sometimes for a page at a time his prose 
is almost pure blank verse—make one want 
to spend a holiday in his delectable region. 

“Almost everyone knows,” he says lov 
ingly in “Lorna Doone,” when John Ridd 
describes his home, “show pleasant and soft 
the fall of the land is round about Plover 
Barrows Farm. 
mountain 
but mear our house the valleys cove, and 


\ll above it is strong dark 


spread with heath and desolate ; 


’ 


open warmth and shelter. Here are trees 
and bright green grass, and orchards full 
of contentment, and a man may scarce espy 
the brook, although he hears it everywhere 
\nd, indeed, a stout, good piece of it comes 
through our farmyard, and swells sometimes 
to a rush of waves, when the clouds are on 
the hilltops. But al! below, where the valley 
bends, and the Lyn stream goes alone with 
it, pretty meadows slope their breast, and 
the sun spreads on the water 

“But about two miles below our farm the 
Badeworthy Water runs into the Lyn, and 
makes a real river of it. Thence it hurries 
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this tranquil pasti 
Photo; g ‘ ‘ 
Alfred Vowles, F.R.G 8. Many wealthy I 


fortable Exmoor inns from the middle « 
July to the middle of October for th 
hunting season—a sport rare in Englan 


And for holiday-makers who do not hunt 


the first two months of that period are 
perhaps, the ideal time to visit “I 
Doone” land. North Devon is much! 
than its sheltered southern seaboard 
is when the summer has wel] settled 
stride that these upland valleys seem 
cosiest and most attra v se 

is a lovely month because of the hea 
the real ling, of course; purple miles 
for the bell variety flowers by July. At 
October the late holiday-m I 


many places are closed, will fin 





moors, flaming tawny with drying 
as lovely as at any other eason, 


The Hunting 


Besides, the hunting in exciting nove 
even for non-hunters I know I 
either more thrilling or more beautiful t 
a meet when it takes place right out on 


moors—sav Simonsbath way, or up on 
1 1 } ] ] The 
lonely stretches high above Porlock. Th 


is indescribable jov in the assembling ot 


many beautiful horse n the sun fle ke 
turf, in the gleams of the 

haunches and necks smooth 

the dramatic little hush wi 


arrival of the brown and wh 





tails straight up to | 


1 TY } d 
clad huntsmen, who thet 
he nour rath | ‘ ( 
ban bring visit trot the nels 


ny town to the meets, and a 
cannot gallop awav across count! 


and if—a stag is stat ed, on that high, 
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IN BLACKMORE’S FOOTSTEPS 





round they can watch the ficld in full cry 
for quite a long distance. Then to lunch, 
spread picnic fashion on the short turf, and 
more scanning of the horizon with glasses 
for the likelihood of the hunt sweeping back 


again that way. 


Intimate Associations 

But, after all, though bathing and the 
meets and other things all have due atten- 
tion, 1 suppose Most visitors go to * Lorna 
Doone” Land for its scenery and its in- 
timate associations with a wonderful 
romance, And most visitors, if they only 
make one trip during their stay, make it to 
Qare Church, Malmsmead Farm and—if 
they can walk far enough--to the lonely 
Doone Valley. Sometimes they come back 
enraptured, and sometimes, one must admit, 
ntemptuous and disappointed. But if the 
latter, it is because they make the expedition 
inder a misconception. 


Do not Expect Exactness 

The disadvantage of any writer choosing 
a specified locality as the setting for a book 
is that, once the region is named, people 
expect him to be exact about it. They want 
to go hunting round with a map and iden- 
tifying the places mentioned exactly where 
the book places them. They expect to be 
able to make pious pilgrimages to this spot 
and that, and the more vividly a story is 
written, the more difficult it is to convince 
them that it is not literally true in its geo- 
graphy. To find that the heroine’s birth- 
place or the spot where the hero thrashed 


the villain have no exact counterpart in the 
real countryside is as disillusioning to the 
eager reader as it would be to discover that 
Chester or Stratford-on-Avon were merely 
fictitious towns. ; 

People who have read “Lorna Doone” 
go holiday-making in Exmoor, and see at 
once that the district is just what Blackmore 
painted it in his book. Scenery, dialect, 
atmosphere all ring true, all are obviously 
the real thing. So it is all the more dis- 
appointing to visit the Doone Valley and 
see for oneself how little like it is to the 
robbers’ stronghold into which John Ridd 
went creeping; to find that the waterslide 
is a paltry affair, not in the least fitting the 
description of “a long pale slide of water, 
coming smoothly to me without any break 
or hindrance, looking like a plank of deal 
laid down a deep black staircase”; and that 
there is no house anywhere up the Lyn or 
Badgworthy valleys which fits a2 the de- 
scriptions Blackmore gives of Plovers’ 
Barrows Farm, 


Oare Church 

As for Oare Church, the scene of that 
tragic wedding when Carver Doone shot the 
bride through a window as she stood at 
the altar, you visit it and you see that it 
simply couldn’t have been done! No win- 
dow is in the right place for this kind of 
marksmanship, and even allowing fot 
alterations in structure made since the date 
of the story, your mind reluctantly refuses 
to believe it. 


But, after all, “Lorna Doone” was called 











“The Waterslide,” 
near the Doone Valley 
1752 
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Alfred Vowles, F.R.6.8. 







































THE QUIVER 


by 





Blackmore a romance of 


Exmoor, and who expects 
romances to be literally true?’ 
And Blackmore was a_ story- 


teller; why should we ask him 
to be a map-maker as well? All 
those places which he 
wrote. | it, for 
during my summer there I dis 
what the 
slide. But they are scat 
all 


conveniently 


eXist of 
firmly believe 


covered must be real 
wate! 
tered about over the 


not 


place 


tor 


’ 


ranged 


holiday - make rs’ char-a- ban 
trips in three hours; and the 
author, who knew Exmoor 


almost as he knew his own face, 


must have noted them here and 
there, and shifted some of 


a mile or 





them, 


the 


two to bri 


quite legitimately, within 
range of his story. 

So when you visit the Doone 
Valley, don't 
up the tres 


let that lovely ride 


shadowed Brendon 


Valley to Mal: ismead, and that 

gorgeous walk ak ne Badg 

worthy Water afterwards, be spoilt to vou more had gen n 
by vexation at landmarks which are in thi the essential } 
wrong places, and which, when reached, do the pages of ‘this book 
not come up to Blackmore’s lovely descrip- details do not matter. 


tions. If the Doon 
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Interiog 
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But if, just to satisfy 


And if you're a 





a natural craving t 
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natural fortress one expects, it has a grim se the ve thing Blackmore des 
and remote appeal that is worth coming you would like to look upon the ve 
miles to see; and e cannot trace John waterslide, I'll let you into a secret { 
Ridd’s Feb ilerin ‘ ip the vour Exmo holiday In four months of 
ice cold Ba ley t \\ ( as we f mM mblin here there nd eve! »where tl 
in Jul it te “ wot deny that Blacl i ly | ld take me, I d 
ed, I really 
. the waterslid 
} kmore, before n 
n have found 
nce and transpor 
vo mules or so acr 
trv to have it c 
ve itly near Oare. 
10 ~—«oéproof, 
yurse, and you won 
| 1e way to it ¢ 
ved in any gu 
%k that I know 
it g ind see it, ¢ 
re it with the descry 
as wives wr fh 
Ridd, and [| thi 
1 foe] the 
ibtin thrill tl 
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day-maker who isn’t interested in any book, 
however charming, but just want a delight 
ful, unfrequented walk, with a scramble 
down to the shore at a very lonely spot, 
you'll like the waterslide ramble just as well. 





Desolate 

From Brendon you come up the steep 
side road that joins the Lynton-Minehead 
road at Brendon Post; from either of the 
other places just mentioned, or from Por- 
lock, you come by car or char-a-banc to 
srendon Post. By the side wall of Well- 
field Farm, just opposite, a rough, open 
across the moor in a 
seaward direction, and leads 
eventually down a sloping field to Deso- 
late—such an appropriate name 
little grey stone house that stands, all 
lonely, at the head of a coombe running pre- 
cipitously to the shore. 3ehind Desolate 
the woods begin zigzagging down, down, 
down, and three-quarters of the way the 
little path brings you to my waterslide. I 
wish I could show it to you among the 
illustrations tothis article, but it is hemmed 
in by such dark rocks, and so densely over- 
shadowed by the trees, that I never could 
get a satisfactory snapshot of it. 


track goes off 
generally 


for the 





A Fearsome Slide 


It is a fearsome slide : 
person has .ome hesitation in folloy 


path across the top of it, and one sees \ 


easily why little Joh: 


old, blenched at it, and why it nearly 


the better of him as he cl 
white, slippery treachery. 
describes it: 


For it is as 


any place to walk upon; 
a fathom wide 





and the 


’ 


of crag shutting out the evening.” 


Heavenly Walking Country 
Anyway, whether you agree with 


not, it is as lovely a walk from We 


you can find, even on lovely Exmoor; 


what heavenly walking country this 


folks whose healthy hearts can stand 


Ridd fourteen 1 


‘There was no side-rail, 
only the channe| 
‘rpendicular y 


WallS 


imbed its smoot! 


steep ascents and whose sturdy boots bat 


successfully with the stony West Cc 


roads. Exmoor, it must be admitted, 
a place for invalids or for the bone 
but there is no better or more int 

holiday anywhere for vigorous, | 


ing people, whose tired eyes are reste 


wondrous things to | 
jaded minds are refreshed by space 
quiet, 
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Lynmouth and the Foreland from 
the Royal Castle Hotel Grounds 
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Problem 
Pages 


An Apology 
OWE a sincere apology to those of my 
readers whose letters to me have been 
unanswered for some time. For the best 


rtof a month I was unable to attend to 
ordinary duties, and I am indeed sorry 
have kept any unknown triend walting tor 
jetter. Will my correspondents please 


mv illness as sutticient excuse and 


a cept my 


explanation ? 


A Nervous Breakdown 

\ correspondent who gives neither name 
I addr ss writes: 

I have often been interested in the advice 

remarks you have given to readers in 

Problem Pages.’ Can you advise me? I am 
threatened with a nervous breakdown, and have 

friends or relatives able to do anything for 
For many years | was a nervous wreck 
to several terrible shocks and bereave 
nts, also environment helped. Then I used 
small savings and received treatment at a 
ng home, which has enabled me to keep 
until recently. Now 1 find myself 
ily losing what I had hoped and thought 
as permanent and steady gain of self-con 
fidence his is owing to circumstances over 
vhich I had and have no control. What to do I 
)not know. I cannot again afford a nursing 
home, and living in a village all my life | 

not know whether there are any places other 
than mental hospitals for case ich as mine.” 

















I advise this anxious woman to ask her 
loctor to arrange for her to be admitted to 
the Maudsley Hospital, Denmark Hill, Lon- 
lon, which, under the control of the London 
County Council, exists for the purpose of 
curing nervous trouble. It is not a mental 
hospital, and does not admit. certifiable 
ases. It was founded for the purpose of 
arresting nervous diseases and so prevent 
ing them from becoming mental diseases. 
I believe that the ordinary charge is about 
SIX guineas a week, but I understand that 


’ 


those who are unable to pay this sum may 
be admitted for very much less. Mv corre- 
spondent should 





wv matter with a 
or write to the hospital direct for 


NT 


tion lL only reeret that she vave 
no addr to which T could reply by 
san earlier answer might have saved 


ef anxiety, 
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Making Decisions— Confidences 
—the Bachelor Girl 


By Barbara Dane 


Emigration 

\ Bedford lady sends me the helpful in- 
formation that the Rev. H. Lenton Staines, 
Secretary of the Baptist Colonial So iety, 
Saptist Church House, 4 Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.1, may be able to advise 
young people who are thinking of going to 
Canada, Australia and South Africa. 


Making Decisions 

From Manchester comes this letter: 

‘I wish you could teil me how to conquer a 
dread of making decisions. I live a rather 
troubled life, and have many problems awaiting 
me which must be solved some time or other. 
Yet I cannot make up my mind to come to any 
decision concerning them, and I torment my 
self wondering what I ought to do.” 

This is not an uncommon difficulty. And 
it must be remembered that there are some 
problems which, if left alone for a time, 
solve themselves. But if there is a prob 
lem which must be decided at once, then I 
think, in the case of nervous, worrying 
women it is better to make a wrong de- 
cision and stick to it than to make no 
decision at all. The mere knowledge that 
something has at last been decided and 
settled, with all its inevitable consequences, 
often brings an extraordinary sense of re- 
lief. But to turn over continually a_pro- 
blem in one’s mind is to lose self-respect, 
to produce worry which may end in com- 
plete nervous exhaustion and to achieve no 


good. 


An Irresponsible Son 
\ Mother” writes to me: 


“Do please help me. I have a dear boy, just 
twenty-three, who is trying to make his name 
as an artist in London. He is very lovable, but 
is of a rather dependent nature. Although he 
is away from me he looks to me to help him 
out of every difficulty. My problem is this. 1] 
have received a very urgent invitation to stay 
some months with my daughter who is married 


and lives in India. I should much like to go 
and make the acquaintance of my tiny grand 

n But I feel that perhaps my duty Is at 
home, so as to be on the spot, and keep my 
house open in case my boy should need me 
What would you suggest 


Go to India, my dear “Mother.” At 
twenty-three a young man ought to be 
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made to face the responsibilities « 


gather from what you iy that 
never do this so ong as there 
else to do it for him. TI 


rf life. 


he w 


* Is someco 


1CcT¢ 


lore, t 


kindest, most loving and really helpt 


lit 
ne 
he 
ul 


thing is for you to go abroad and _ lea\ 
your son to find his independence It 
the worst thin possible for men of lov 


able, gentle natures to b pa 


rea 


re pons! 


bility. I have known many tragedies result 


from such a mistaken maternal pi 
times it brings a man to h 


realize that he ] respol sible oO 
and for othe , and if you Iicave 
alone for a fe l nth you w 


to England and find hi not 
the better for th fact that h 


t It 
last to depend on himself for som 
know how dear and appealing s 
peraments can be, but it weakens 


deny them the chance of self-reliance \r 
the later in life the more dittcult I 


the fine strength of indenendet 
siderateness for othe rs, 


The “ Little Dressmaker’ 
Yours, “Little Dre maker,” 


I 
{ 


Wet 


Som 
scnses 
I himse 
yout 
ll re 


0 al q i 


and con 


. Is a Wist 
letter. You say that vou are unable t 
make more than a_ bare livin that 
though you put good work into everythin 
you make, that you advertise, and 
satisfied customers to recommend you, \ 
have great diff Ity in getting dressmakin 
orders. 

It is not surprising, of course Whi 
shopping  facilitic are vod, ready-mad 
frocks of a pretty and useful character ca 
be bought so cheay that it is hard 


worth while to go to the troubl 


material nnain a dressmaket 


n 


( 


ing some tine In hittin When | reme 


ber how we depended on th little 
maker in the da t our hildhoo 
vonder how het sor to-day 


hopeless kven ¢ id ttle 


often lose customers because v 
for a certain day is not read 
the disappointed ist 

that next time he vill » to 
get a ready-made dre But the 
a demand, t cr I a > i 
maker Viti : I fey o 


1 rake 


dre 
11 ofte 
ma 
t , 1 
ake 
pron Is¢ 
» Wonde 
1 
ne 
hop ane 
! In 
\ , 


( 
to 
{ 
I 
n 
t 


id 
‘ 
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fittings seem 


success. A great 


professional we 


mad 


touch abo 1 


perhaps ability 


SCIV¢ Sy would 


maker if they 


Confidences 


: ; 
Perhaps I hi 


1 ited to one 
the mi iken 
or in a morbid 
liscu t! ! 
in th ( i 
women. To 
revelation of 
t ro | n 
l ne it a k 
on I au 
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( Lee niy t 
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The “Lady” Servant 

“\ L.” writes to ask me why there is 
such prejudice against the lady” servant, 
che savs that she has applied for many 
wal posts, but has often been told, “Oh, I 
am sorry, but we don't want a lady.” I 
did not know that the prejudice was wide- 
spread, but 1f so it 1s perhaps due to the 
, t that the “lady” servant, while expect- 
no the high wages of the ordinary domes 
Pn will not do the ordinary domestic’s 


but must have a man or a char 





woman for the rougher duties. That, I 
think, is the whole trouble. Few people 
today can afford a “lady” cook who in- 


sists on a kitchen maid to wait upon her, 
ra housemaid who wants a boy to clean 


ites and = carry coals, | should not 


agine that an educated woman who made 
lear that she was willing to perform all 
the duties associated with the post she was 
seeking would have any dithculty in finding 


suitable and remunerative employment. 


An Unwanted Guest 
I am asked by “K. L.” if she should 
refrain from asking to her house a man 
her husband dislike 


It is not that he objects to my friendship,” 
says, “for my husband 1s tolerant and un 


lerstanding. But he just happens to dislike the 
They have nothing in) common. My 
st is always 1 polite, but IT know 





casual remarks he has made that he re 
s mv friend as a complete bore, and that 
er hurts me, for he is an old friend and 





I think in this case I should be inclined 


that as a home is a piace made and 





ted by hushand and wife such euesis 
e a ptable to both only should be 


e we all have our 


} 
i 3 inreasonable 





e's friends should 
vays please the husband, or that she in 
m should be glad to meet his friends. I 


not see any objection to my corre 


ndent asking her friend to the house 
asionally, but natural] if he is a fre 


lent visitor it would seem better to ask 


less often in order to preserve a happy 


ntroubled atmosphere If my corre 








spondent feels that she wishes to see this 
friend very often, she should ask herself 
why, and consider het position. So many 
such friendships which begin and are for a 
time maintained on quite unemotional 
ground in the end prove disastrous or, at 
any rate, a source of annoyance, 


The Bachelor Girl 
I think a great many girls in business 
are falsely economical in dispensing with 


any kind of home comfort in their little 
flats or rooms. No business man _ goes 


home after a day’s work to cook a meal, 
make beds, and tidy up, and a girl who 
earns her living should seriously considet 
if it is worth her while to spend most of 
her spare time in domestic duties. Better 
far to get out in the fresh air, to dance, to 
meet friends, or go to a theatre or a lec- 
ture, and make house keeping an occasional 
hobby rather than a daily toil. 

To cook a meal on rare occasions may be 
great fun, and even a rest after a day of 
brain-work, but the few shillings saved in 
dispe nsing with the daily or twice-weekly 
help of a useful charwoman are hardly 
vorth while if the business girl as a result 
gets up in the morning feeling tired and 
returns at night to unwashed pans and pots. 

Bachelor life in a flat is ideal for some 
women, but a great many girls who are 
living ill-nourished, tired lives in small 
flats where they do all then own work 
1 be much better off in a hostel or in a 
boarding-house where their material com 
forts can be looked after, and where there 
is someone who can give them a_ little 
attention if they are ill. 

This is written in reply to a bachelor girl 
who is considering the problem of how to 
live, and I hope that if her salary will not 
allow her to have some domestu help in 
ver little home she will make up her mind, 
intil it improves, to live where she can 
eet her meals cooked for her and where 
she will not have to cook, wash, sweep and 
even scrub when the day's work is over. To 
spend all one’s free hours in enforced 
domesti duties is not really to win inde 


nendence. 
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FE have secure 1, decorated and fur 
nished the home. The arrangement 
of the work and the income must 
e discussed. As regards the first 


point, the size of the house has already been 


now It 


determined, and with reterence to the second 
an income of £500 per annum has _ been 
chosen, the family being three in number, 
with, in addition, a young maid. Remark 
under this heading of income, howeve r, are 
of a general nature only, and may easily be 
applied to smaller or larger incomes as the 
case may need. 


Planning the Work 

Mrs. Beeton, in those far-off Victorian 
days, tried to teach the housewive of her 
generation how to run their houses effi 


Cit ntly. Too oft n,a as! if one is to judge 


by the standard of housewifery to-day, her 
seed fell on stony ground. In spite of the 
numerous books on household science, maga- 
zines devoted wholly or in we to a discus 
sion of these topics, and s« al excellent 
domestic science college many he ives 


one 1s almost ter Ipted to say most ot he m 

still carry out their duties in a hopel 
haphazard and inetlicient manner, 

If the house is to be managed successful] 


business methods 1 t be adopted Hor 

wifery ought not to be looked upon as a 
series of mechanica ind often unpleasan 
operations. It should be regarded as a pro 


fession. The various methods by which it i 
possible to perform any particular duty, such 


as bed-makinge, for exat iple, hould be t ied, 
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Furnishing, Decevatinn end and 
Running the Small Home 


By J. S. Bainbridge, B.Sc. 
No. 3.—Planning the Work and the Income 
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and that method 
gives the best resul 

Phe approximate 
particular task having thus been « 
if remains to give each peration 
nite position on 


Washing-up and 


carried out at ertain 

household dutie ire 1 e el 
demand , and it! vy be that arrangin 
work for a different tin will conside 
affect the speed and eftlicien 


The results 
be tabulated on 
approximate 


commenced must a ‘ en 


The Time-tables 
Tt will be ne 


ble There are 
preparation of meats, t re 9 
da The f ‘ ( I 

I thre ‘ T « 

‘ ( a rX 
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OVALTINE 
RUSKS - 
appetising, 


More 
easily digested, and 
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LEEP comes at last after many hours of wakeful- 


ness. But it is restless sleep. You wake at the 
slightest noise. When morning comes you feel more 


tired than when you went 


Your nerves are fagged out and 
exhausted, They are starved for 
lack of nerve-restoring nourish- 
ment, 


Avoid drugs. Only nourishment 
will restore frayed and worn 
nerves and recharge them with 
vital energy. 

“ Ovaltine™ is supremely rich in 
nerve-restoring nourishment. In 
addition to the wonderful nutri- 
ment obtained from ripe barley 
malt and creamy milk it contains 
the protein and phosphorus wealth 
of fresh eggs. “ Ovaltine” is 
therefore abundant in all the vital 
properties for building up healthy 
brain and nerve tissue. 


much more nourish- 


ing 


than 
fusks or biscuits. 
Price 1.6 & 2.6 per tin 


ordinary 





e) 





ap 





OVALTINE 


Sa OE FOOD BEVERAGE 


Builds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6. 


It is economical to purchase 
the larger-sized tins. 


to bed. 


Take a cup of delicious “Ovaltine” 
regularly before retiring. The 
nerve-restoring elements Pass at 
once into the system, The nerves 
are soothed and sound refreshing 
sleep quickly follows. 


While you sleep new energies are 
created to carry you through the 
work and worry of the coming 
day. 


“Ovaltine" contains all the 
vitamins, and these are present 
in correct ratio: furthermore, it 
is emphasised that “ Ovaltine” 
contains, also in correct ratio, 
all the other equally important 
factors of a complete and perfect 
food, 
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MADE IN WRITE 
“THE FACTORY IN “CADBURY, BOURNVILLE” 
& GARDEN.” ABOUT GIFT SCHEME. 





RECIPE ‘on rs LABEL FOR 
DRINKING CHOCOLATE 




















Healthy Women 


especially Nurses and Mothers, 
must wear “healthy ” Corsets, and 
the “ Natural Ease" Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Kvery wearer 
says so. While moulding the figure 


1,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 


THE 


5 . . . | 
‘Arethusa’ Training Ship 
Sete nies ae nan tk Ganiene and the Shaftesbury Homes | 
grace, theyvastlyimprove thehealth. URGENTLY NEED £11, 000 | 
The CORSET ot HEALTH | (; HRH. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2. Muar % 
7 11 POST 
/ pair FREE 


Complete with Special 


Y mee 
h 
The Shaft: sbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa '’ Training Ship 
if Detachable Suspenders. sales 64 bhaftestury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
— Stocked in all sizes oe sa or celled. 
! <> from20 030. Made 
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<7 in finest quality Drill. 





(EW Outsizes, 31 in. to 35in., 1/6 extra, i “ ~ 
| SeECIAL POINTS OF INTEKEST | - 6+ 
ij No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or breac. , 
No lacing at the bac«,. . eC CY (Regd.) 
—_— wk Made of strong, aurable drill of finest | . 
uality, special suspenders, detachable for washing purposes ° 
it ie eee at the sides with elastic Lacing to expand realy whee Series STORM VEILS 
reathin 
It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps “ame? 
it bas a short (9-in.) busk in front which ensures a perfect shape earance. 
& is fastened at the top & bottom with non rusting Hootea Ey ~y Give that —_ 
It cao be easily wamedas home, having nothing to rust or taraieh 








DON'T be t 
These “ Health” Corsets are specially re nended tor ladies who | ’ rherea 
en} er eine. , tennis, lan 1g, golt, as there is nothing t edn 1 - 
brea S ers and Actresses wil! find wonderful assistance, as they } 1 REDA 
enable thei to breathe wi ‘rT t treedom All won speciatly } & t tire ut tr t t i by a 
housewives and ¢ hose employ 1 in « nar ms demanding constant f wome! suitable for r - 
movement, appreciate the * Corset of Health They yield freely to } q 5 andi 
every movement of the ly, and whilst giving Veauty of figure are | DEMAND THE BEST—REFUSE THE REST. 
the mc mst Comiorta orsets eve ' 
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SurDp FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY Scts.2 Mareztonenaea | 1 S.cettiig 8 SE Nha 


E.ci M 
C. KNIGHT & SHAW, Lid., 272°idiesmth NOTTINGHAM, | 





























RUNNING THE SMALL HOME 





clear meals, clean the house and under- 


ind 
‘ae similar duties. With a new maid, 
tasks such as laying the table should be 
supervised and it necessary corrected) foi 
yw days, after which there will be no 
lange! of an essential part of the service 
ing omitted when an Important guest Is 
present. 
“Tt should easily be possible to arrange 
for the maid to have at least one afternoon 
nd evening out each week, and for the 
necial task of each day to be finished in 
ple time for her to change before tea. 
Thank heaven the = sixteen hour day and 
seven-day week for servants is now almost 
a thing of the past, and employers realize 
that servants ought to have, and like, attrac- 
tive bedrooms and more freedom generally. 
That, however, is a subject for another 


article. 
Our house, as alreadv described (THE 
QUIVER, March, 1925) is smail and well- 


anned as regards the interior fittings. 
} 


[hat is, as the kitchen photograph showed, 
our-saving devices such as a washing- 
achine are available. Most ot the washing 
n therefore be carried out qulie success- 
ly at home, and even then it will be pos- 
le to have the kitchen, scullery or wash 
se cleaned and tidied by lunch-time 
D.! 
As will be seen from the plans, allowance 
is been made for coal fires Gas or elec 
fires may mean a rather heavie bill, 
are well worth the extra expenditure 


nvolved. Coal fires have been included, 


wever, because in many places neither 

nor electricity is as vet available. 
there are, of course, many excellent light- 
ng and heating svstems which can be in- 


stalled (see THE QUIVER, November, 1924), 

It is usually a case of planning these 
hen a house is first built Che expendi 
ture otherwise is apt to be rather beyond 


> purse of the £500 a year n an, 


The Daily Chart 
The daily chart has been planned on the 
sumption that the man-of-the-house must 
ave home about 8.45 a.m., but the time 
in easily be altered to fit in with an earlier 
eparture. About three-quarters of an hour 


been allowed for breakfast, which 


ld not be a hurt ed meal 

7 aim \ umin breakta at oO a.m.,, the 
Will have to en later than 7 a.m 
atranvement of the wi tk between risine 


breakfast will depend upon the enist 


“€ OF non-existence of a gas-cooker. If no 


797 


gas-cooker is available, the kitchen range 
will have to be cleaned and a fire started 
suth« iently early to be used for cooking pur- 
poses. 

Between 7 and 7.30 a.m. the maid should 
open windows to air downstairs rooms, 
clean 


yutside the front door, and start a 
fire in the dining-room, or whichever room 
is used for breakfast. This room should 
also be swept and dusted. From 7.30 to 6 
will be required for preparing the break- 
fast. 

8S to 8.45 a.m.—Break fast. 

8.50 a.m.—Having seen the “man-of-the 
house” safely off the premises, the table 
is cleared and the breakfast things washed 
up. Maid washes up while mistress dries. 

9.10 a.m.—Maid sweeps and dusts the 
hall, generally tidies up the dining- and 
living-rooms, brings in the daily ration of 
coal and cleans shoes. Each member of the 
family should have two pairs of boots or 
shoes in regular use, so that one pair may 
be cleaned while the other is being worn. 
Otherwise shoes must be cleaned before 
breakfast. In the meantime, mistress takes 
stock of the larder (shopping list in hand) 
and makes any necessary preliminary pre- 
parations if it is a cooking morning, 
Both make beds, which should 
have been properly turned back for airing 


.45 @.0t. 


by their respective occupants immediately 
on rising. Also dust the bedrooms and 
Probably 
with a small family the bathroom will be 


attend to bathroom and = w.c. 


used extensively, little if any water being 
required in the bedrooms. 

10.20 a.m. to 12.45 p.ut.—Special work for 
the dav (see weekly work-table). Lunch 
may quite conveniently be at 1 p.m., and 
it will usually be possible to complete the 
special daily task by about 12.40, leaving 
the maid free to lay the table for lunch. 

1 to 1.30 p.m.—Lunch, after whi h most 
people will be glad to have a short rest 
before tackling the work again, 

p.m.—Wash up the luncheon dishes, 
clean knives, if not of the stainless variety, 
chop wood if required, tidy up the kitchen 


and scullery and carry out any other odd 
iob By 2.30 p.m. all heavy work for the 
day should be concluded, leaving the maid 


| 
free to chanee before tea. 

\lthough the maid ha only one definite 
evenip olf a week, only the evening meal 
hould then require attention, The evening 
meal should already have been prepared as 


far as possible during the morning. 

















THE QUIVER 


Special Weekly Programme 
The following is an 
only, 





outline programme 


and many might to 


pe ople 


} 


sper lal 


preter 


spread the programme over a_bi- 
weekly period, cleaning thx for 
example, once a fortnight instead of every 
week. The principles, 


Sundays should be 


bedrooms, 


howeve r, are clear 


kept as free from work 


the 


with the 


as possible, only minimum of work in 


connexion preparation, serving, 
clearing away of meals, bed-making and 


similar essential tasks being performed. 


Monday.—lf no gas copper is available 
the maid should fill the copper and light 
the copper fire by 8.45 a.m. Then daily 


duties, which should include collecting and 
sorting soiled linen, followed by the wash, 
an operation in which both mistress and maid 
take the offensive. If a washing-machine 
similar to that shown in the March No 
is available, washing should be completed 
by 12.15 p.m., there 


and will be plenty of 


soapy available for the 


kitchen or 


water cleaning 
scullery. 

If washing is done bi-weekly or sent to 
the the should be 
thoroughly cleaned morning 


laundry, living-room 


Monday 


It usually requires cleaning after a week-end 


on 


with the family “at home.” 
During the 


brought in and folded. 


afternoon the washing is 


Tuesday.- Clothes manele d and le {t ready 
The n 


for ironing. turn out the largest 


bedroom. Jroning during the afternoon. 
Wednesday.—The maid turns out the two 

smaller bedrooms, while mistress has a 

cooking morning. One of the smaller bed 


rooms would possibly not be used, in which 
case only a little time need be spent over 
it. The cooking and smaller bedrooms Ale 


chosen for Wednesday, firstly because a mid 


week cooking day would probably be essen 


tial, and secondly to give a relief between 


the heavy work of Tuesday and Thursday. 


Maid’s 


afternoon out. 


Thursday.—Dining-room turned out and 
thoroughly cleaned This will probably 
take all the morning. In the afternoon 


mistress does the weekly shopping while the 


maid cleans silver, etc. 


Friday.—The landings, stairs and hall, 
bath and bathroom, and third small bed 
room receive a more thorough attention 
than the usual dat dusting Lavatory 
pans should be cleaned with “Harpic,” the 


bath and wash-basin being cleaned with a 


mixture of equal parts of water and tu 
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pentine. This 


cleaning enamel and p 


wards being well w: 


remove the odour of t 
room should also be 
if this has not been don 


During the afternoon 


premitses ho db 
any brass or other 
qpulre S attention 


The se 


Sunday’s meals beu 


Saturday 


time as 
and 


far as po ble 
larder and does 
Suc h a {] 


once a tortnis 


operations 


recul 


If Without a Maid 


To run a house of 
sideration with a child 


age and without a 
undertaking, and \ 
time for outside inte 
howe ver, that no 
found for some. time 


from 


in which case the 


experien 


to b made. 


rearrangement ot 


be out otf place 


\ daily cha } 1 
da\ and at least one 
or most of the washin 
and home made hy 
by the less satisfa 
shop Variety 
inv rate for a fe 
one, 1f not t I 
work 


essentia it all ( 
essential in the « 
sion W ooden 


I nen elled 

ieadin " 

hen range t | 
ak Vice ot th kind 
should be substituted 
and apparatus And 
clean his own shoes 
the evening washit 
else he can t rea ( 
de Ivin n | | 

Tt will be nec 
chart for a t nicht 
be impo ible for n 
except the occasional 
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Are you 
a victim of 


HEADACHE? 


Whether you suffer from chronic 
headaches or only experience them 
occasionally, you will find in 
Genasprin tablets the ideal pain- 
reliever. Two tablets, disintegrated in a little water, will banish 
the severest pain in a few minutes. 





Genasprin is guaranteed to be absolutely pure and safe—it does 
not upset the heart or derange the digestive organs. Determine 
now to try Genasprin, and prove for yourself how superior it is 
to all ordinary brands of aspirin. 


Sir E. MARSHALL-HALL, K.C. writes: “I have found Genasprin 
of the greatest benefit. I have never experienced the slightest ill- 
effect from its use. ..... . The reputation of the firm who 
make Genasprin is a guarantee both of purity and efficiency.” 


GENASPRIN 


(The SAFE Brand of Aspirin) 


Genasprin is widely prescribed by doctors in all cases of Neuralgia, 
Toothache, Neuritis, Rheumatism, Sciatica, etc. It is also invaluable in 
combating Insomnia and for allaying Feverish conditions. 








Holiday time is approaching. See that a supply of 
Genasprin tablets is placed in your travelling bag. It 
will prevent Headache and other disturbing elements 
from spoiling your well- earned leisure. 


All chemists sell Genasprin — price 2]- per 
bottle of 35 tablets. Buy a bottle to-day. 


GENATOSAN LTD. Loughborough, Leics. 
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HOSIERY ( 


"lay feory OS 
Occasson” 
In illu l kict No. 59 and name 
/ cr nt t fr , 
Corah Ltd , 
ter. 


qaadaaaaadaanaaaaaaay 
G Thel harm of (Good | hosiery “u 


“ . . 
LIKE to wear what 
people admire, that's 
why I buy St. Mar- 


garet Stockings—they fit 
beautifully, feel comfort 
ear well. You 
better value 

British.’ 
Fashioned 
Standard 


able, and w 
cannot get 
and they are 
Made in Frame 
De Luxe or 


stvles, they are the result 

of 120 years’ specialised 

experience, Think 

what that means! 
IERY 

Ask for “ CORA,” a typ- 

ical example of St. Mar- 


value in Artificial 


Silk. 


yl garet 


NDERWEAR JERSEYS 
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Size 1. 
Self-Filler with 
18-ct. Rolled Gold Band, 


20/- 













‘SWAN 


FOUNTPENS 


No matter how perfect the 
fountain pen, if the nib is 

suitable, writing comfort can 
ensured. Gold Nibs 


action of your 
not exactly 
never be 


“ Swan ” are world- 


famous, and the infinite variety of points 
enables any hand to be suited exactly. We 
guarantee to give you complete satisfaction. 


OF STATIONERS AND 


Self-Filling Type from 15/- 
Other “ Swans” from 10/6 


JEWELLERS 
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week. The daily duties mav be as before, 
but will probably require from thirty 
minutes to one hour longer. With this ex- 


ception the fortnightly programme may, 


briefly, be as follows: 


First Week 

Monday.- Washing day as programme 
already given. 

Tuesday.—Mangling, ironing and= any 
necessary repairs to clothes and 
linen, etc. 

Wednesday.—Cooking morning. Also 
clean two small bedrooms. 

Thursday.—Living-room and weekly shop- 
ping. 

Friday.- Bath and bathroom, stairs and 
hall, silver (if necessary) and clean- 
ing of any other metals. Third small 
bedroom if not permanently closed. 

Saturday.—Second cooking morning, in 
cluding preparation of Sunday’s meals 
as far as possible. Clean kitchen and 


outside offices. 


Second Week 
Monday and Tuesday.—As first week. 
Wednesday.—Cooking morning. Also 
clean best bedroom. 
Thursday.—Dining-room and weekly 
shopping. 
Friday and Saturday.—As first week. 
The whole programme, in spite of the 
t that the dining-room, living-room, and 
| bedrooms are only given a good cleaning 
nee a fortnight, may sound rather terrify- 
ng, but it is amazing how much can be 
ne without undue strain or fatigue—if 
p-to-date tools, a definite time-table, and, 
st important of all, the right mental attt- 


fé, are adopted. 


Planning the Income 
Readers of “David Copperfield,” “The 
Broad Highway,” and many other books 
wil know the popular method of keeping 
isechold accounts, It cannot, indeed, be 
Wed a method at all, for it consists simply 
buying a beautifully lined book in which 
penny is entered as it is spent, with 
attempt to differentiate money spent in 
] as, tor example, food, from 
t disbursed in another, as, for example, 





thing. Even under these circum- 
> Many items are forgotten, and it is 
YS necessary to cal in an indeter 
: te amount known a ndric 
‘ccounts kept in th anner can give no 





periy kept account book is to indicate in 
which directions uneconomical expenditure 
is taking place, and to preserve a propo 
tionate balance between the amounts spent 
on each main group of items such as food, 
clothing, shelter and so on. It is useless 
our keepet of-the privy-purse produc ing 
accounts which balance if those accounts 
show, for example, to take an extreme case, 
that as much is being spent on evening 
dresses as on meat. The expenditure com- 
ing under each main group must bear a 
certain and definite relationship to the total 
invome. 

Satisfactorily to plan an income for a 
third person is admittedly a difficult and 
unpleasing task, since the planning is in- 
fluenced by many personal and local factors. 
Thus food prices are open to great fluctua- 
tions, and vegetables may cost 50 or 100 
per cent. as much in one part of the country 
as another. Again, although we are dealing 
move particularly with a family of three, 
the suggestions brought forward are in- 
tended for more universal application, and 
it is, therefore, worth noting that with large 
families clothes often perform double and 
even treble service. Years ago a_ child’s 
action poem, “When dad has worn his 
trousers out, They pass to Brother John,” 
used to be very popular at juvenile enter- 
tainments. Again, the food for a family of 
six costs considerably less than double that 
for a family of three. The house rent will 
depend upon the district in which the house 
is situated, and, of course, if the tenant is 
also the owner there will be no rent to pay 
at all, although in this latter case a defin- 
nite amount must be available for repairs, 
etc. 

3ut if these reservations are borne in 
mind it will be possible to forecast with 
more or less exactitude the necessary ex- 
penditure on each item. Servants’ wages, in- 
surances, rates and taxes, rent and the like, 
are all definitely known, and taking the 
following five divisions—clothing, food, shel 
ter, working expenses and sundry expenses, 
the latter including items such as life assur- 
ance premiums, holidays, etc., whi h cannot 
conveniently be grouped elsewhere, the in 
come should be divided approximately as 
follows > 


a). Clothing, 15-20 per cent. of income. 


A Food, r§. per cent. of income. 


t income 


c). Shelter, 20-25 per cent. ¢ 


rent, rates, taxes, house insurance, 


’ 


etc.). 














THE QUIVER 


(a). 





Sundry expenses, 25-30 per cent. of 
(lite 
theatres, holidays and savings, et 
Working 


mcome 


income insurance, doctor, 


(e). cent. of 


( Xp nsecs, 10 pe I 


coal, electricity, gas, clean 


ing Materials, replacing of break 
ages, etc.) 


These percentages, on an income of £3500, 


would give 


(a). Clothing, 13-20 f «ed 
Wife ove eee ove ‘cud nae 34 0 O 
PER ces tees es SO 
Child eas one eee hs oe Ig O O 

823 0 oO 

(o). Food, 25-30 125 oO ¢ 

(c) Shelter, 20-25 
Rent eee eee 55 
Rates ; — oe 
Fire and burglary insurance : 200 
Income tax ; se 6s 


Sundry Expenses, 25-30 


Life assurance (£1,000 int e1 
dowment) 61 o Oo 
Holidays S o 0 
Doctor and dentist ; .. 1010 O 
Theatres, books and mayazines, 
etc. ° ° eee eee . 12 
Savings ~ poe eed oon we 21 16 2 
133 6 2 
(e). Working Expenses, 10 
Heat and light - ‘ 231 
Cleaning material oe eine 6 o 
Laundry* av ous 8 10 oO 
Replacing breakages, ck ‘ — 2-2 & 
* Only part of the washing is sent to the 


laundry. 


This would satisfactorily account for the 
£500. 
To ensure that expenditure on each group 


is kept more or | 


limit, a 


within the prescribed 


household accounts book, in which 


columns are reserved for ¢ xpenditure com 
Ing under cach heading, should be bought 
and used. One of the best is “Home 


Accounts at a 
kin, Marshall, 


2S. 6d., bv the 


Glance,” published by 
Hamilton, Kent 


aid of which 


Simp 
and Co., at 
extravagance in 


any direction can be traced—and checked. 


Food Allowances 


The number ol ‘ rst l all ( ( 
appetites of the memibe of the far , an 
other factors will materially attect the f 
bills. These are ch individual arran 


that I thoro 
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A peep into 
the future 








Have vou ever been to Pompeii, 
that ancient Roman city that 
was buried in a few minutes 
neath a hower of ashes 
from the neighbouring volcano 
The ashes have all been cleared 
way now, and they show you 
the empty Roman houses just 
s the fleeing inhabitants left 
them. In one are the remnants 
ofan unfinished meal, strangely 
like a medern luncheon; in 
other the mummified carcase 
fa faithful dog, deserted by 
his master in that hour of fear, 
lead at his post. 





IN THE YEAR 3925 
Perhaps in the year 3925, who 
knows, some strange little man 
f the future, with a bulging 
forehead and a bird-like face, 
will prowl through the empty 
rooms of our residences looking 
to see what quaint 
objects the 
“ancients” have AM, to 
left. behind. es 
What will he find ? 
What will be the characteristic 

gacy of the twentieth century ? 
I think Ican guess. It happens 
that I have recently been 

king over a number of empty 
houses, with a view to inhabit- 
mg one of them myself. I 
‘aW Over no less than six in 
he morning last week. And 
the fancy seized me to make a 
te of what the last inhabi- 
tants had left behind. 


THE SAME THING EVERY TIME 
‘wasn’t much, to be frank. 





In fact, just one thing—and 
sane in every house / 
Vali-aa 


1763 


uti HT, 1B 


In the first house I went into, 
it was standing on the shelf 
by the scullery sink—alone in 
its glory. Apart from its 
presence there, I have never in 
my life seen such an utterly 
empty house. LEven the usual 
“ fixtures’ had disappeared. 
In the next it brought a touch 
of life into the bathroom; and 
in the next it was doing its 
best to make an empty kitchen 
look inhabited. 


WHAT WAS IT? 


In the fourth house I nearly 
tumbled over it half-way down 
the back stairs. 


This surprised me at first. It 
must have been used for the 
very last job that anybody did 
in this house before the family 
left. Surely they had other 


fro wer] things to think of. 

4 Ly I picked up the 

& canister and shook 

dtl it. It was nearly 

empty. “I shall 

bring in a new one,” I said. ‘“‘It 

was the last thing left in this 

house and it will be the first 
to enter.” 


HAVE YOU GUESSED ? 


But, of course, you have guessed 
by now! 


There has been a Stone Age, 
and an Iron Age, and a Bronze 
Age. But I think that little 
man of the future, who digs up 
our villas two thousand years 
hence, will unhesitatingly 
christen us the Vim Age. 


Very likely he will still be in 
the Vim Age himself, for what 
is two thousand years in the life 
of a really great invention. 


THE SIMPLE EXPLANATION 


It is natural enough, when you 
come to think of it. Like our 
Roman forebears, we pride our- 
selves on our bathrooms; but 
instead of sinking the bath in 
the ground as 

they did, our 


porcelain tubs, = 
with bright taps, ei 


y 
stand upon tiled === 
floors, in white- (tt tt * in 
tiled or painted 


rooms. Forall these things, Vim 
is the one quick, easy, efficient, 
inevitable cleanser and polisher. 
It is the same in the kitchen 
and the scullery, in the bedroom 
and on the stairs. 


Wherever brass shines, wher- 
ever woodwork, snowy tiles and 
gleaming porcelain refresh the 
eye—there Vim has been. 


And at the end of the day’s 
work it quickly removes all 
stains from your hands, leaving 
the skin smooth and silky. 
Lever Brothers Limited, Port 
Sunlight. 


CLEANSES® 






ZOLISHER 















1d. & 2d. 
3d. & 6d. 

































© pennies 
buy 


the bese possible value in good, 
pure, wholesome confee tionery 
—popular for 60 years ; a Fry's 
Chocolate Cream Tablet. ~* 
Just i imagine yourself ten years 
old again, and think what a 
wealth of satisfaction there is 
in one of these big tablets—de. 
licious chocolate outside, and 
smooth, smooth cream inside. 
But there, you needn't be any 
par ticular age to vote Fry's 
Chocolate Cream Tablets jolly 
good. Buy some to-day! 











PLEASE HELP 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Waifs & Strays Society 


TO SAVE THE CHILDREN 
Over 28,500 already rescued. 


Its Its 
WAYS MEANS 
are safe depend 

and on 
sound. you 





In one of the Homes 


The 106 Homes include Cripples’, Babies’ 
Convalescent, Cottage, and Training Homes, 


Prese nt family numbers 4,396. 


LONDON, S.E.11. 
Bankers: Barclays Limited, Kennington. 








Contributions to Rev. A.J. WESTCOTT, D.D., 
Secretary, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, 
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CIRCULAR - POINTED PENS 













These Series of 
Pens Write a 
P Smoothly asa 
Lead Pencil— 
Neither Scratc 
nor Spurt, 

points being rounded 
by a Special Process. 
Assorted Sample Boxes 94d, to 
be obtained from all Stationers. 


If out of Stock, send 104d. in Stampe direct 
to the Works, Birmingham 


SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 
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= IMPERIAL HOTELS; 
Russell 
s Square LONDON H 
gw [8 HOTELS 2,500 ROOMS | / : 
B Rooms fitted H. & C. Water, g : 
g Bed, Bath, & Breakfast, from £ 
ee eee bd 
Quickly Disappear 
e by - aking 
“ Pylitna” Powders 
(HARMLESS) 
M.D. (lond.): “Act far m 
quickly and efficiently than usud 


iment! 
Ot Chemist 1 6.2/9 & 5). pe: box, or post free from 
_ PYLITNA, **'3 Farringdon Road, London ECl 


Write for Booklet— FREE. 
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Y DEAR READERS, The poor ye 

MV tess Iways with you” 1s a text 

which is constantly in my mind these 

days, When so mat pathetic appeals for 

ne in ~ mer do | feel 

s liate wants of our invalids 
oiuners are empota \ relieved than 





some other desperaie ca brought under 


Vy notice 











I wonder why hat clergymen’s 

f families seem to be the greatest sufferers 

s nong the New Poor 1 am feeling very 

: trongly the necessity for a living wage at 

i st for those faithful shepherds of souls, 

e vho needs mus rugele along as best they 

d during their lifetime, and at death 
‘ ave their wives and children utterly un 

0 wided for, and in many instances quite 

» ncapable of earning the mown livelihood. 

ihe younger generation may fare better, 

F since for the most part the daughters go in 

lor a career of some sort; but in the past few 

veeks my sympathies have been enlisted on 

half of no fewer than five middle-aged 

Women who were gently reared in rectory 

Vicarage I have already appealed for 

With a certain amount of success, and 

| how another very sad ist in dire need of 





_ assistance, 

Miss R., a great sufferet who has under 
| sone seven operations, had the misfortune 
| meet with an a Jent at Christmas and 
| teak her th rh bone She h been con 
ined to bed ever ince. She has no income 
‘hatever, save ten shillin weekly for let 
- “s Part of her hou She requires a 








ARMY OF HELPER 















































Contributions for funds should be 
sent to Miss Helen Greig Souter, The 
Quiver Office, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4, cheques made payable 
to Cassell & Co., Ltd. In the case of 
parcels of all kinds, please write to 
Miss Souter for an address to which 
to send them. 














night nurse, as she is entirely helpless, and 
is in want of nightdresses, dressing-gown, 
sheets and household linen. She is tall and 
very thin. I shall be most grateful for any 


response in her favour. 
\no New Poor recently 
been the victim of influenza, which necessi- 


her of the has 





tated the services of a doctor for herself and 
ver sister, a chronic invalid, and all the 
various little extra expenses which mount 


up so quickly during illness. Her micro- 


scopic income, which is barely sufficient for 
one, stretched to its utmost limits cannot 


possibly support two, and she begs me for 


I 
pity’s sake to help her meet her rent, etc. 

\ poor woman has just lost her husband 
after a very long and trying illness. She is 


penniless and is left with a family of six, 
six to twenty. Only 
ice Christmas, and 
a week. She wrote 
for them all, 
as possible, sought to dis- 


raneing In from 


ages I 
one has had any work sit 
for three di 


Jl black ” 


then only 1VS 
me to help her to 


and I, 


suade 


gently 


as 





Hel 


from any such attempt, since we 


mourn with our hearts and not our gar- 
ments; but sentimental customs like mourn- 
ing die hard in many women, who are in- 


clined to sacrifice the living to the fetish that 
anything less than a complete outfit of black 
Anyhow, 


Is disrespecttul to the departed. 


she is badly in want of clothes for herself, 
a girl of fifteen and her sons, 
There are several other Cases equally 


but I must leave those for another 


touching 
month 
Wants and Wishes 

Miss Swan Hill, Prenton, 
Birkenh ts flowers for distribu- 
tion by the members of the Sunshine League, 
woul be very glad of of 
blossoms, also Scripture 

The flowers should be 


Kincev, Bryn, 


id, who coll 





contributions 
spring and summer 


1s and booklets 


| 
Cal rh 
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sent her Thursday or Friday mornings. She 
kas been much pleased by the generous re 
sponse to my appeal for pieces for her 
charitable needlework. 

Miss C. T., 29 yea of age, who has spent 
almost half that time on her back in bed, 
would much like orders for knitting babies’ 
or children’s garments 

One poor invalid with a frail old mother 
would be thankful for any kind of under- 
wear, outsize. 

Miss C., a lonely invalid, whose outlook 


’ 


is bounded by a dreary stable wall, is in 
need of clothing. 
An invalid 


other ailments, wishes for one or two corre- 


, suffering from deafness and 


spondents who would send her an occasional 
letter. 

A mother in a lonely farmhouse asks for 
books or magazines for herself and her little 
girl of ten, who has no playmates. 

Will readers who can supply any of the 


-} , iTerT nt kindly nd le ¢ | 
above requirements Sindy en mea cara 


them? No parcels should be sent to the 


othce, 


Readers’ Register 

Knitting machine, new, two cylind 
60 and So needles, with instructions and tw 
years’ guarantee to buy the work ffered for 


£6 10s. May be paid in instalments 


A Request 


It would be a great help to me if Helpers 


and others when writ f add , et 
would enclose eithe 1 stamped and ad 
dressed envelope | tcard lo tine in- 


formation requi 


A Plea for the Helpless 


‘All hope abandon, ve who emer here,’ 
one would natural I ne would be the 
invisible inscriy n, rolled in bl 1 an 
tears, above Y yrtals of an nstitutl 
{o neu ( t B 1 He il 


to me tha \ I t ( este 
rather the h iT I e Uh tian mot 
ot Sursum ( t 

I spent a ) ( « i ere 
recently, 1 n \ i en 
countered a ft end, \ » 47 cing ft 
I had been iid I H tically, “It m 
have been rather de res 


On the nt! Oe la ired he a 


of the 





London that one would wish to visit 
dull day, and it did me hy 


{f ever anv of mi re i S ¢ 
from depression or fit of t] 
indigo hue, then | 
follow my example and t 1 trip to St 
1 1 F 4 
nam, where vis! 
any day but Sur 


The Matron, Mrs. Walker. ale 


showed me all over 
duced me to her weet darlings.” 
committee term t S 
responsible for the ze 
which prevails, an t 
1] » the suff 
mot rly ca I 
im i \ 
i haritabl ‘ 
) the bu lin ( X 
ni¢ rT | 
tely terra s 
flowe bed I t 
( ng t 
slopes of the N , 
\ 1 ke 
lomev ”’ atm 


Inside the Palace of Pain 


The sittin on 


i T 
, and a 

) Cy ‘ \ I 
er ina Burn 
t ( kk ( 
t inst ) 

int to lt ) 

hat 

Mi name 1a 


( T } 
< T ) kK 
i 
\N XN } 
sr 7 
manul 
! { ‘ 
( 1 
\ 
} 
lar ( 
( Wy in 1 
ypled 
kr n ( ' 
t 
i 
datiods were 
( vit cx 

















. See how eagerly the 
kiddies come down 
when there’s Puffed 
Rice or Puffed Wheat 
for breakfast. Watch 


them eat every morsel. 


For breakfast, Puffed 
Rice or Puffed Wheat 
is delicious — like 
toasted nuts — and 


e 


“Makes Daddy punctual— 
and me!” 











sustaining. Eat it with 
milk. At luncheon and 
dinner, stewed fruit is 
more appetizing and 
nourishing with Puffed 


Rice or Puffed Wheat. 


For supper, Puffed 
Rice or Puffed Wheat 
means sleep easy and 
natural. 


No cooking. No trouble. Ready to eat. 


Puffed y» Puffed 


Whea 


Both guaranteed by Quaker Oats Ltd. 


Your Grocer sells both in packets. 





















Take the Baker’s 
advice— 


FAt plenty of good, nourish- 

ing bread. Sut let it be 
HOVIS because HOVIS contains 
full nourishment for the body. 


HOVIS 


(Trade Mark) 


is made only from wheat, like 
white bread, but with this 
important difference: it contains 
added quantities of the vital 
‘germ’ which constitutes its most 
nourishing and vitalising part. 


Your Baker Bakes it. 
BOVIS LTD., MACCLESFIELD 











SIMPLIFIES 
SOLDERING 











Model- building — 
Oh, what fun! 

“I say, Mister, 
How’s it done?” 


“ Some bits of metal 
Soldered tight ; 

But bear in mind 
You'll need Fluxite.’ 


OU’LL need Fluxite on any 

soldering job you undertake, and 
to attempt to solder without it jis 
only courting complete failure. Fluxite 
makes all the difference. 


ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE 


FLUXITE 


BECAUSE IT 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores s 
Fluxite in tins, price 8d., 1/4 and 2/8 BUY 
A TIN. TO-DAY, 


Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to 
show you the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


It is perfectly simple to use and _ will last 





years in constant us It contains a_ special 
** small-space ” Sol Pon oll Iron with non-heating 
metal handle, a Pocket Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, 
Solder, ete., and full instructions. Price 7/6. 


Write to us should you be unable to obtain it 


FLUXITE LTD. (Dept. 226), West Lane 
Works, Rotherhithe, §.E.16 





ANOTHER USE FOR FLUXITE— 
HARDENING TOOLS AND CASE HARDENING 
ASK FOR LEAFLET ON IMPROVED METHODS 

















THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





“The Oldest Inhabitant” 

One patient in the men’s quarters was 
anticipating the meal by making toast at 
a jolly big fire by means of a long toasting- 
fork. “Others were convened in the smoking- 
room and billiard-room. In the former the 
ldest inhabitant was introduced to me. He 
had only attained to the distinction that 
afternoon, since the one who held it had 
iyst been carried to his long home. They 
had been together there for over thirty-one 
years, and the death had cast a sadness over 
the little group of smokers, 

The “Baby’s” record was only four years, 
and he told me that he was so happy and 
mfortable that the time appeared more 
like one year. A Dulwich College boy, he 


had distinguished himself as a law student, 
and had just been made a partner in a legal 
frm when he was seized by rheumatoid 
arthritis, which set a period to Tis brilliant 
ateer and all his fair hopes. The majority 
f the patients suffer from this mysterious 
and painful malady, along with spinal 
troubles, paralysis, locomotor ataxy, etc. 
} 


ne woman has been in the home for 
twenty-nine years, and another is to be cele- 


ratin 


her semi-jubilee in June 


Comparatively few of the hundred beds 
either vacant or unoccupied during the 


lay, for although most of the patients are 








juite helpless, and in many instances can- 
not feed themselves, they generally like to 
tup. The bedrooms, with their comple- 
ment of three, five or six beds, are com- 
modious, airy and pleasant, and each bed 
s supplied with a movable table having a 


ted and white checked gingham tray cloth. 
In fine weather the patients are wheeled 
it to the gardens or the shelter. Occasion- 
ally they enjoy a game of croquet with the 
matron, the sisters, nurses or visitors, and 
a garden party or a tea fight in the open air 
$a great treat, 

The services in the chapel, unusually 
eautiful and dignified, are much appre- 
lated, and in the spacious hall numerous 


neerts and entertainments are given by 
‘ind-hearted amateurs and others, who will 


ingly offer their services from time to time. 


How We Can Help 
Now, as faith without works is dead, so 
sits without help are worse than useless, 

and I want to enlist your sympathetic in 
for these poor sufferers, who are 

ravely waging a plucky fig 


against pain, 


€akness and increas ng infirmities. They 
te bound to have their dark days, when 
ie full realization of all they have lost— 
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their place in the world, their work, their 
health, their prospects, their home and their 
loved ones—sweeps over their souls. But 
for the beneficent organization of the home 
their lot would have been much more piti- 
ful, for in all probability they would have 
been eating their hearts out in loneliness, 
poverty, untended and uncared for. 

Many, like the woman in the Bible, have 
spent their last penny in a vain search for 
relief if not a cure, but they grew worse 
rather than better, and the problem of what 
was to become of them was a serious and 
heart-breaking one. They all belong to the 
middle-class, and have therefore been accus- 
tomed to a certain amount of comfort, if not 
luxury. Safely housed for life in the home, 
their cares and anxieties for the future 
vanish like a nightmare, and not infre- 
quently their health improves as a result 
of the ease of mind and the care and com- 
fort by which they are surrounded 

It is estimated that a sum of £25,000 is 
required annually for the maintenance of 
the hospital, and this amount is entirely 
raised by voluntary subscriptions. Money 
is urgently needed at the present time, and 
in addition the Matron would be very 


gvrate- 
ful for gifts of books and magazines—of a 


re) 
light nature, more ways than one. It can 
be readily understood that crippled hands 
cannot hold bound volumes or heavy tomes 
of any description. 

A gramophone with a supply of bright 
records would be acceptable, also donations 
of fancy articles, needlework, groceries, 
flowers, fruit—in fact, anything saleable for 
the annual Fancy Fair, which is to be held 
in the grounds on June 10 at 3 p.m. The 
money thus realized goes to the Home, but 
at the Sale of Work in October all the funds 
are given to the patients for pocket money— 
a kindly thought. 

I hope to be present at the Fancy Fair, 
and I should love later on, with your kind 
co-operation, to give a QUIVER Garden Party 
there. What say, my Helpers? Single 
t ckets 1s. ea h (ts. od, on the day ), Or DOOkKS 
of ten at 1os., may be ordered in advance 
from the Secretary, Mr. E. Penman, 72 East- 
cheap, E.C.4. Do you remember the story 
of Sydney Smith, who, when pleading for a 
eood cause, finished his speech by quoting, 

lhe Lord loveth a cheerful giver. There’s 
your security ; down with the dust”? 


A Standing Camp for East London 

Picture a narrow, gloomy street lined by 
houses—many actually roofless and empty— 
all grimy, filthy, dark and dreary. Watch 
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the crowds of children who throng the 


streets and pavements plaving a variety ol 


games—very greatly to the hindrance of 
passers-by and often disastrous to the owner: 
of windows!  Ill-clad bairns, with sharp, 


Wise faces and thin, bony limbs squat about 
In groups playing cards... Ol “pitchers 
as well as using skipping ropes or trying a 
game of cricket. 

When you have the whole picture focused 
—with the flaring light from a pub hou 
to pierce through fog and gloom—turn your 


gaze to a more attractive sketch. 





Forty acre ol park like mea l wy, the 
broad bosom of a lake with attractive little 
islands and a dozen tiny boats bobbing up 
and down on the wate! A cluster of tents, 
with camp fire burning brightly, and a 
host of jolly vyounesters—Girl Guides, 
Scout Wi lf ( ] and ) n wing 
brown and plump in the sun i 
alr. 

\ conval ent home bein built clos« 
by, where t 1, work-worn, disease-stricken 
folk will be ming one day to find that 


after all, God did make His world 


beautiful 

Away to the ] the football ground, 
and— ye there wd of men and bo 
rowing enth ic over cricket yond 








vatherit n | x lan or helping in 
their own 1! I i len, wher vegeta ( 
are bein n for the needs of the camp 

The b n particular are interested i 
helping t ( 1 th cn « 1 ne to th 
new poultry farm, w h also forms a part 
in makin t Kast End St lin Camp 
Sscil } 

If it W in, however, is to be 

neat ty ead of on al 
like dream ta big m ot mone 
to accon ] 1 tenth of those » a 
| | | } t ) ere ive ] 
helps h weve ] ha h | i will K¢ 


camp fre not 1 J ( Vale ent I ‘ 
and poulti id all these de ( 
ligh ure I i th Casties in th 
which nl ird cash nh en can 


Vi ar OF Ot | ke i \ toria Dock a 
yor and largely populated district in the 
East End. Since October last several new 


clubs and organizations for old and young 





have been started 1 the eon] , 
| é 
—— , | 
loyal and ate I n inte 
fested in the nd 


a most int nee 

clothe ot ever | 
which may b | 
for a tew pence, f - 
to the sick and otl ra) 
books and mie \\ ( 
a coutmaste! a | { aT 
Class, Girl G 1 ( 

nd help in at rf the n 
Someone po P 
to speak, sing, ‘ 
M mnday OI ‘I If ] 

Will anvone willing to ; ¢ in 
write in the first tance to M 
Wynne, 3 Wanlip Road, Plaistow, ] 


Contribution 


St. Luke’s 


don, E., for 


Mi Spiet 
Miss Joyce, 4 
EK. H. Wilso 
Mrs. Carruthe 
(;arsed, Mrs. 
Shaw, Mrs 


Cook, Mrs. Atkins, Miss Arnold, Miss M 
Miss Baker, Mrs. Cooper, Mr Agnew (( 
sey), Mrs. McNeill, Miss Hammonde, M 
Wharton, “Sympat 


Lambirth, M 
anyika), M1 


Hillis, Mrs. Bury, Miss Brown, Miss $ 
Miss Claringb ] 


Mrs. Nichols 
n, Miss R 


Jame Sy Mr G 
Cope, Miss Kt . ward, 
Miss McGowan, Mrs. C. Payn, Mrs. H 
Mrs. Andrew, ; 


endlove, M 
SOS Fu 
fs; A Read 
( H. amt 
M. G. Patter 


I 


ll, I 


Mr Drewitt, 


Miss M. Gill 
QUIVER Kea 


M. J. Webb, 


6d 





My very best thanks are tendered 





Ir Addison, Mrs. E. Read, M 
n, Miss Mahaffy, Mrs. All 
rs, Miss C. FE. Cooke, M M 
Ricalton, Mi Ballimore, } 
Dew, Mr A. Wood, M 


mpathiset Nottingham), } 
I Deeming, Mrs. ke 


n, Mr Buckley, Miss Mz 


Str \ | ler, {I 1 
, \ Ov Reader, 1 
ra j ) Anon., 1 
I I 

y M. S. Richmond, 7 
i I 


A. S. E., Ipswich, £ 


Yours sincerely, 
HELEN GREIG SOUTES 
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ThE MODERN 
IDEAL WASHERE 





Be sure 
you use 
: Persil 

. the 

; right 

| way! 


~~ an 








“\ 


K\\s 


You dont travel by stage coach 


- then why wash 


in a slowcoach 


manner 





ERSIL is not a soap powder 

—nothing so _ old-fashioned. 
Persil is a modern high-powered 
washing preparation, as unlike 
soap powders as the motor car is 
to a stage coach. THEREFORE, 
don’t use Persilin an old-fashioned 
way. Use it the modern Persil 
way, as directed—very simple, 
veryeasy. Used as directed, Persil 
is the most marvellous thing ever 
invented to save you needless toil. 


Persil 


Persil—a basin—a spoon— 
mix to a thin paste with 
cold water. 








Fill copper with cold water. 
Add the mixed Persil—stir 
to dissolve properly. 

Then follow the easy rules 
onevery packet for washing Tar. donkey 
all kinds of fabrics. |IDEALWASHER ve 
NEVER sprinkle Persil on | 
the clothes—always start 
and mix with cold water. 











JOSEPH CROSFIELD & SONS LTD, WARRINGTON 
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THIS SPLENDID MOTOR-CAR 
YOU MAY WIN IT! 


AN EASY AND INTERESTING COMPETITION 











FIRST PRIZE, this 10-20 h.p. CALTHORPE SALOON MOTOR-CAR 


Description: The body is painted dark blue, and is of the very highest workmanship and finish, The 
interior is upholstered in Bedford Cord. The front seats are divided and adjustable, there is a double 
panel screen, and four doors are fitted. 

The equipment is very complete, consisting of five lamps, starter, clock, speedometer, horn, mirror, 
spring gaiters, grease gun, jack, pump, tool kit, spare whee! and tyre, licence-holder, radiator, thermometer 
step mats, etc. 


SECOND PRIZE, £25. THIRD PRIZE, £5. 15 PRIZES of £1 each. 
TWENTY NEW 7/6 NOVELS 


The competition is a novel one, intensely interesting, and 
open to all. If you take delight in good literature you 
should make a point of entering. Taste in choosing a 
story is the basis of this competition. 


Fuli details will be found in “Cassell’s Magazine” for June, 
NOW ON SALE. 


—, 
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ea Lady Pamela’s 


EAR COUSIN DELIA,—tThe girls of 
the present day are in very many ways 
more fortunate than their predecessors 
f Victorian times. ‘The average girl of that 
fay was so carefully sheltered under the 
parental wing, and so assiduously chaperoned 
on all social occasions, that but little scope was 
left for individuality. Each girl was expected 
conform so rigorously to a code of rules for 
vr behaviour in polite society that she was 
literally hedged about by convention. On every 
ccasion a vigilant chaperon prevented girls 
and young men from meeting naturally and from 
getting to have any real knowledge of each 
ther's tastes and characters. 
In spite of this the one career to which each 
girl was expected to look forward was matri 
ny. It is a matter for surprise that so many 
f these marriages were apparently happy, for 
whole idea of chaperonage seemed to be to 
prevent the young couple seeing enough of each 
ther to form any just estimate of each other's 





naracter. 

The girl of to-day has really a much better 
hance of matrimonial happiness, because in 
th work and play she meets members of the 





posite sex under much more natural condi- 
ns. The fact that such a large majority of 
girls work either for a living or in order to 
ipy their time interestingly has altered con- 
is very materially. When the only chance a 
girl had of meeting a young man was at a 
party or dance under the watchful eye of a 
haperon both were on their “best behaviour.” 
Now in the office, shop or other place of busi- 
ness girls and men work side by side, and 
ire occupied in work that is both responsible 
nd absorbing. This is for their mutual benefit, 


under these more natural conditions girls 


men get a better opportunity of judging 


1 other’s true characte1 An easy camar- 
rie is established which carries its influence 
the hours of leisure The modern girl 
lds her own in the world of games and out 
Sports, and is not ashamed of a good 
ps. This easy friendliness of the golf course 
‘tennis club leads to a much better under- 
fanding between the young people of either 
“x. The direct result is that if a girl marries 
is more likely to choose the right man, and 





he remains single she leads a happy, busy 
ife full of varie : 
'e full of varied interests and friendships. 


Ever yours, 


PAMELA. 





| § . 
 ¢ Letter 2 


i 


Answers to Correspondents. 

Lady Pamela hopes that readers of THE QUIVER 
will write to her, and she will have much 
pleasure in answering their letters in this 
colnnmIn, 

AN UMBRELLA HINT. Bee (Minehead).—I was 
very interested in your letter and think that 
the little scheme you have drawn up for the 
spending of your dress allowance is very well 
thought out. You will find, however, there are 
Various ways in which you can economize satis 
factorily, and here is one of them. Do not 
throw away your old umbrella, but wrap it up 
and send it by post to Messrs. Stanworth and 
Co., Northern Umbrella Works, Blackburn. If 
at the same time you send a P.O. for 7s. 6d., by 
next post it will come back to you as good as new, 
re-covered with “Defiance ” union and securely 
packed. This, you see, is a great economy, for 
it saves you the expense of buying, and to all 
intents and purposes you have a new umbrella. 

Recipe WANTED. Hausfrau (Leeds).—Here is a 
very nice recipe for green-pea soup. It is quite 
easy to make, but, of course, needs a little care. 
Take 1 pint of green peas and shell them. 
Take a handful of the shells, wash them and cut 
into pieces. ‘Take a lettuce and wash and shred 
it. Put these ingredients into a saucepan with 
salted boiling water and boil for 10 minutes 
and then strain off the water. Place 1% pints 
of stock (white for choice) in a saucepan and 
bring to the boil. Add the scalded vegetables, 
peas, a sprig of mint and of parsley, and boil 
for half an hour until tender. Rub through 
a hair sieve and replace in the saucepan. Add 
a gill of cream and seasoning of salt and 
pepper. If liked, one or two spring onions can 
be scalded with the vegetables, and a sprig or 
two of spinach is also liked. 

For THE ScHoot Hamper. Miriam (Ealing). 

When you send your schoolboy sons a hamper 
during the term it is advisable to exclude any- 
thing indigestible. By all means send a cake 
and some jam, and do not forget to include 
Fry's chocolate. One of the most popular of 
Krv’s make is Fry’s chocolate cream tablets. 
These are so wholesome and so delicious that 
you will give great satisfaction if you include 
them in the hamper. 

‘To Crean A Straw Hat. Roy (Staines).—If 
the hat has been scorched by the sun this 
method will whiten it. Brush the hat free from 
dust and then brush it over with a solution of 
oxalic acid in water. If you dissolve 1 tea 
spoonful of oxalic acid in % pint of warm 
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water the solution will 





is poisonous, so handle 


and place it in tl 


it dry thoroughly. 
A Hottpay Hospy 


to your enjovment of \ 
I think you cannot « 
amateur photography 

snapshots. ‘The Kodak 
quite easily everywher 


t 
holiday, and I am 


Cross-stitch is on m 


patterns are very easy 


is to tack the pattern 
the material and work 
is complete you can 


easily. 


certainly very trying 
ts untidy 
} 


about and p« 
These veils give a very 
for motoring they are 
however, make a } int 

A ‘Trouspiesome H 
sorry you still have , 


to me that vour best 
of this tiresome hor 


to be as patient as y 


your hands after using 


e open 


than take Dp 
get a Kodak, 


and it is not at all difficu 


to use, and a great advantage 


ful to keep a_ pictorial 
it if you invest in a Kodak. 
Dainty Stircuery. L. 


te 


think you would find this trimming very effe 


tive on vour summer dresses and 


i 
can trace them on the material, o1 


AN EXCELLENT NEW VEIL. 


wear a veil, and the bes 


veil, as they are alway 





I remember \ r forn 


are so dithcult to break, i 
more itistactilor t 
n nt If th is not 


strong enough. This 
care, and wash 


rinse the hat 


dry. ‘The hat 
should dry stiff. If it is at all limp brush it 


over with a solution of water and let 


(k:Jstree) 


that will add 


Personally 


learn how to take 
cameras are quite simple 


that you can 


get fresh supplies of films and other accessori 
wavs so delight 
ot a pleasant 


never regret 


(Manchester ). 


ular, and I 


mpers. The 


ju 
If you like you 
a simple plan 
paper) on to 
When the work 


paper quit 








Way 











you can do so occasionally Add a litt] 
juice to the hot water After stear 
your face in a basi f te] water to y 
drops of simple tinctur f benzoin h 
added, and finally dash Water ove 
before drying it 
SOLVING A PROBLEM. G l ( 
Your little charg: I to be rat 
It may, however, be j a pha 
rather sullen, stubborn look m 
\ ness. I am incl 1 t h that 
ment will do no it will 
just reason gently with th ll 
CATERING FOR A Tal Reg Re 
wich) As you want the tal k ¢ 
and vet have to do a great l of t 
\ ul elf, 5 l cal t better tl I 
pongs i LW < | SW $ 
Green’s Spor Mixtur If 1 t 
need not have any fears that the re 
( ing will not t t tisfactoril 
are many other $ t 
this well- know ixt 
write to Messrs. G f Bright 
this magazine, t ll 
booklet which vill f 
To Store HERI H . 
The best plan t t th i 
dry day and tl 
kitchen fire. Then str ft t ] 
them through a fit P t 
in bottles and cork up t tly. 
For School! L's} ? ( tI ( 
1 It would be a mist t 
dau r take a1 
t boarding l 
hool library ar l t | 
of leisure for rea You l 
her with a writi l t 
Stationery and stam} 
box or basket She will, of 
needlework at hool at A 
ply { cott 
SCI! rs, a tap 
BERYL (S i ) 
a most op t I 
fa | t 
I 1 i “ 
11 enit 






































EAST COAST 
BY L'N-E-R 


28 PER CENT LESS RAIN) 


Even last year the resorts on 
rTn P ~ ia ‘ YryN 
THE EAST COAST 
had, according to official 
figures, 28 per cent. less rain 
than other seaside places 


/ iy Of 


THE DRIER SIDE OF BRITAIN 


LONDON AND NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY _j 





